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TAKE A MAN THAT'S 
WRASTLED HIS WAY UP 
FROM A POOR BOY TO A 
MAN OF SUBSTANCE AND 
THE CHANCES ARE THAT 
HE'S GOT THE STUFF IN 
HIM--A PASTURE ASH 
| THAT'S GROWED UP IN THE 
OPEN : WHERE EVERY WIND THAT BLEW HAD 
A CHANCE AT IT AND TWISTED IT SO ITS 
ALL KNIT TOGETHER—THATS THE TREE 
THAT MAKES A TOUGH AXE-HANDLE 
—CALEB PEASLEE 
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ANEURYSM 
AN aneurysm is a localized dilatation of an 


artery. It may be a simple spindle- 

shaped widening of the lumen of the 
artery, or it may be a saclike projection on one 
side of the wall, where it forms a rounded 
pulsating tumor. A pure aneurysm is one that 
arises from the artery alone, but sometimes 
when there is communication between the 
artery and its accompanying vein the aneurysm 
is a dilatation of the two vessels together or of 
the vein alone; such a condition is called an 
arteriovenous aneurysm. 

Any artery in the body from the primary 
artery, or aorta, to the terminal arteries in the 
brain may be the seat of an aneurysm. The 
dilatation occurs more often, however, when 
the vessel lies more or less free and is not sur- 
rounded with firm tissue such as muscle. An 
aneurysm results always from damage to the 
walls of the artery, caused either by an injury 
or by disease, so that the artery is less able to 
resist the ‘incessantly recurring impact of the 
blood stream. An aneurysm may form at any 
time of life, but it is most common between 
the ages of thirty and fifty; men are more sub- 
ject to it than women. The most serious 
aneurysms are those that occur in arteries in 
the cavities of the body,—the abdomen, the 
chest or the head,—for they are virtually 
inaccessible to the surgeon; moreover, aneu- 
rysms in the chest or in the abdomen are usual- 
ly seated on the aorta or its primary division 
and therefore, unlike aneurysms in the extrem- 
ities, cannot be treated by tying the artery 
and so shutting off the blood. 

The chief symptom of an external aneurysm 
is the presence of a swelling that pulsates 
regularly in time with the heartbeat. Other 
symptoms are caused by the pressure of the 
blood tumor and may consist of severe pain 
or, if a nerve trunk is compressed, paralysis. 
An aneurysm of the arm or of the leg may 
press on the vein and cause more or less puffy 
swelling of the parts below and usually turns 
the skin dusky blue. 

Treatment of an aneurysm is directed to 
slowing or arresting the flow of the blood 
through the artery by compression or ligature 
or by resting and elevating the limb. But 
surgical measures usually give the most speedy 
and certain results. The symptoms and’ treat- 
ment of internal aneurysms will be discussed 
in another article. 
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HONOR AND HATS 


' ARIE JAYNE, you didn’t!” 
“Didn’t what?’’ Marie retorted. 


“Sell Miss Sparks the green hat.” 

“That’s exactly what I did do, and it meant 
some selling, believe me! I’m going to strike for 
a raise on the strength of it. It isn’t everybody 
that can sell two thirty-five-dollar hats in one 
day. What’s the matter, Luella?” 

Luella Tremont looked straight into Marie’s 
eyes. 

“You know what’s the matter. That green 
hat made her look as sallow as a lemon. And the 
black one was so becoming! She wanted it too, 
only you talked her out of it.” 

“IT most certainly did, and some trick it was, 
considering the twelve dollars’ difference in 
price. 

“If it had been fifty dollars’ difference, it still 
would have been expensive.” 

“How do you make that out?” Marie was 


angry. 

Luella looked at her pleadingly. ‘‘Because 
she won’t be satisfied, and we may lose her 
custom. And all for twelve dollars! Besides, it 
doesn’t seem honest. We ought to try to make 
people take the things that suit them best, 
regardless of the price. It’s the honor of it, 
Marie, don’t you see?” 

“Of course I don’t!’ Marie answered tartly. 
Then she giggled. ‘‘There’s a customer for you; 
go and work out your theories on her. I wish 
you luck!” 


THE 


Luella turned, and her heart sank. The cus- 
tomer was fat and florid and unkempt—a hard | 
person to fit. But Luella went forward at once; | 
that the girls behind her were laughing made it | 
easier. It was cruel to laugh at anyone who | 
looked like that! 

The hour that followed was exceedingly un- 
pleasant, for besides being difficult to suit the 
customer was slow and undecided. But at last 
she ordered the hat that Luella had wanted her 
to buy. It cost nine dollars. 

‘An hour’s work for nine dollars!”’ said Marie 
afterwards. ‘‘You are a record breaker!” 

As the days passed Luella sometimes won- | 
dered whether Marie were not right. Certainly | 
it seemed as if she herself got all the difficult and | 
cheap customers. ‘But if they’re hard to find 
becoming hats for, they need some one to help 
them all the more,” she thought sturdily. 

Then one day a handsome woman in sables 
entered. Marie hurried forward. The customer 
looked at her keenly. ‘A friend of mine bought 
a hat here last week. It is the most becoming 
one she has had in years. I should like to have 
the same young lady—Miss Tremont—wait 
upon me. If she is busy, 1’ll sit down until she is 
at leisure.” 

But Luella was not busy. She came forward, 
astonished but as always eager to help. The cus- 
tomer wanted several hats, it seemed; her pur- 
chases at the end of half an hour amounted to 
one hundred and ten dollars. 

“And thank you for your patience, Miss Tre- 
mont,” she said as she was going out. “I shall 
take pleasure in recommending my friends to 


you. 
“Well, some people do have all the luck!” 
Marie cried. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE DRIVER ANTS 


HE most mysterious personage in a colony 

of African driver ants is a creature perhaps 

an inch and a half long and three quarters 
of an inch high. It is not an ant. In fact, so far 
as science is concerned, says Prof. R. L. Garner 
rs a Century Magazine, it is as yet unclassi- 
ied. 

In comparison with the ants, continues Pro- 
fessor Garner, it is enormous. The creature— 
there is only one to a colony—looks for all the 
world like a tiny elephant in a circus parade as 
it lumbers along in the rear part of the line of 
march. Its body is about as thick as your fing- 
ers, and its legs are proportionately heavy and 
help to increase the resemblance to an elephant. 
There is always a bodyguard five or six deep 
round it as it marches. 

The thing is hardly a prisoner, for it has 
never been found anywhere except in a column 
of driver ants. What its sex is, is doubtful. 
Several of the driver ants were taken to Ger- 
many a few years ago and examined, but no im- 
portant knowledge was gained. Personally I 
have never captured one of the creatures, but I 
strongly suspect that it is really the queen of the 
colony. For in all species of the hymenoptera, 
which includes ants, the queen appears to be an 
anomalous creature, many times larger than 
the other members of the colony and always 
different in form. 
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HELPING THE CURSE ALONG 
Ti ancestor of the present Lord Stair, the 


first earl of that name, was mainly respon- 
sible for the massacre of Glencoe, and in 

revenge an old Highland woman called down a 
fearful curse on his house, prophesying among 
other things that the future holders of the title 
would die childless. And as a matter of fact 
the second and several later earls did die with- 
out issue. 

A superstitious lady once asked the present 
Lord Stair if that were true. 

“Quite true,” answered his lordship briefly. 

“And do you attribute it to the Curse of | 
Glencoe?”’ persisted the lady. | 

“‘Possibly,”’ was the guarded reply. ‘“Though | 
as regards two of the earls at all events there 
was what the lawyers would call contributory | 
negligence.” 

“How so?” was the puzzled inquiry. 

“Well, you see, madam, neither of them got 
married.” 
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“CUROSITY”’ 
Jie PHILPOT CURRAN was noted in 





his day as one of the brilliant Irish wits. 

While Curran was walking with a punc- 

tilious friend, says Mr. Walter Jerrold in 
A Book of Famous Wits, he met an acquaint- 
ance, who referred to something he culled 
“curosity.”’ 

When the fellow had passed on the friend 
said indignantly, “How that man murders 
the English language!” 

“Not so bad as murder,” said Curran; ‘he 
only knocked an i out.” 


o > 
WHAT LONDON NEEDS MOST 


T was one of London's gray and foggy days, 
says the Tatler, when one American greeted 
another in Piccadilly. 

“Lil’ ol’ London’s got no skyscrapers yet,” 

remarked the first. 


COMPANION FOR ALL 





“Pity too,’ answered the other, gazing 


heavenwards. “I never saw a sky that needed | 


scraping more.” 
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Old ideas of oil stove service swept aside by new 
and improved Blue Chimney New Ferfection: 
Faster cooking, greater economy, new con- 
veniences ~ 


ferately priced ~~ ~ ~ 
~ forlO MILLION Women 


To ten million homes without gas—and 
to other millions where gas rates are high 
—this improved oil stove brings a new 
conception of cooking comfort. 


To the trouble-proof dependability that 
has made the New Perfection world- 
famous, is now added even quicker heat 
and greater fuel economy. 


It lightens kitchen cares and giveswomen 
more free time! The higher, roomier 
top and extra shelf space are step-saving 
conveniences. The new straight-leg 
design is sturdy, compact, easily cleaned. 


At your dealers you will find styles and 
sizes ranging from $7.00 to $145.00, to 
suit every requirement—each one the 
utmost in cooking satisfaction at its price. 


NEW COOK BOOK—Send ten cents for 
the 1924 New Perfection Cook Book— 
forty-four pages of recipes, menus for all 
occasions and invaluable cookery 
suggestions. 

THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 


7325 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Also makers of the well known PURITAN short chimney oil stove. 








New Blue ChimneyBurner 
laster-More Economical 


The remarkable increase in cooking heat 
and the greater fuel economy of this new 
rner, are due to its new -wall, 
double-draft construction. 
The picture above shows how the EXTRA 
volume of air drawn in through the small 
holes around the chimney, is con into 
an ADDED ring of intense cooking heat. 
This quicker cooking cuts down fuel con- 
sumption, 


Price of Stove 
illustrated 
$55.05 
without oven and 
cabinet $35.00 


Higher inthewest, 
southwest and 
Canada. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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RUNNING THINGS AT [EADQUARTERS 


( 


UPPER’S ready,” Mrs. Hale 
was announcing as her son 
Gordon came in the door. 

“Where’s the blade of my 
mowing machine?’ demand- 
ed his father. “Didn’t you 
get it sharpened?” 

“T didn’t quite finish, 
father, but Malcom wants 
me to run things at head- 
quarters. while they all go 
down to La Puerta tonight, 

so I'll finish it then.” 

Malcolm was the foreman of the con- 
struction company that for the past few 
months had been building the railway 
through the mountains. 

Mrs. Hale looked up with a little worried 
frown. She wasn’t quite sure whether she 
liked living so near the headquarters camp. 
Of course it would be advantageous to have 
the railway, and the Hales had willingly 
granted the right of way through their 
ranch, but she vaguely disapproved of 
Gordon’s constant association with the 
workmen. Weren’t they rather a rough lot 
of wandering ne’er-do-very-wells? And she 
disapproved especially of her son’s occasional 
evenings at the camp alone. 

“Are you sure it is safe for him to be there 
alone?”’ she asked anxiously, appealing to 
her husband. “There are so many terrible 
things going on these days! I sometimes wish 
we didn’t live quite so near the Mexican 
border; it sééms to-be just the place for all 
the roughest characters in the United States 
to gather.” 

Mr. Hale and Gordon laughed. ‘There 
couldn’t be a safer place in the world than 
the headquarters camp, mother,’ Gordon 
assured her. “Of course life is a terribly 
dangerous thing to go through,—sometimes 
I think a fellow really ought not to attempt 
it,—but the camp is at least as safe as a 
nursery; robbers can so easily break into 
nurseries and kidnap the youngsters, you 
know.” 

Mrs. Hale smiled, but the anxious light 
was still in her eyes. “You know the post 
office at Tanama was broken into last week,” 
she said. “Mrs. Wadley told me her husband 
and some other immigration officers were 
out every night this week watching for a 
band of smugglers, and they. are not a 
pleasant lot to run across in the dark 
either!” 

Gordon smiled indulgently. “Well, they 
wouldn’t find anything either to steal or to 
smuggle at headquarters, so what use would 
there be in coming? I am really only needed 
to answer the telephone and so on; company 
rules require some one in the office all the 
time. And it means another day on the pay 
roll for me, mother! Only a drop in the 
bucket of college expenses, but every little 
bit helps!” 

“Well, all I say is, don’t forget that blade!’ 
said Mr. Hale, rising from the table. “I 

want to use it in the morning. I’ve no ob- 
jection to your taking it over there to 










DRAWINGS BY ROBERT AMICK 


‘By 
Ruth and Robert Osborne 


sharpen on their grinder,—I know it’s 
easier and more satisfactory,—but don’t 
you forget it!’ 

Alone in the office later, Gordon stretched 
out his long legs in their recently-acquired 
long trousers and looked about him com- 
placently. The sense of responsibility, even 
though he had to admit that he had nothing 
to do, made him feel agreeably important. 

The headquarters camp was, as its name 
implied, the center of a network of camps 
strung through the mountains, all connected 
by a-private telephone system and depend- 
ing on the central office for connection with 
the main line to San Miguel. There were 
occasional messages of some importance— 
orders for men or supplies, notices of various 
needs. Once when Gordon was on duty there 
had come a call for immediate help for men 
injured in an accident, and the foreman had 
sincerely commended him for his prompt 
and efficient handling of the situation. 

When the telephone bell rang this evening 
he rose to answer it with a little glow of 
anticipation. Perhaps it was something that 
would require more than mere routine work 
from him. It was not the railway line that 
was calling, but the main line across the 
office from the desk where he sat. He strode 
over to it and picked up the receiver. He 
was almost disappointed at first to hear only 
the voice of his best friend, Jim Taylor, who 
was spending a few days with friends at Dry 
Wells, twenty miles away. But the unworthy 
feeling passed in a moment as the two boys 
began zestfully to discuss their affairs. 

“T’ve got a job for the evening too,” 
Jimmy announced, “thanks 
to that same frolic at La 
Puerta. Hardy is away, and 
the other folks here at the 
store wanted to go early, so 
they got me to fill in for a 
while. Watson is here too, 
but he’s busy in the post 
office, working on the books, 
so he ean’t wait on people 
very well. There aren’t many 
to wait on, though; the men 
are too poor. But tomorrow’s 
pay day! Hardy makes his 
grand haul then.” 

Jimmy broke off to attend 
to a customer, and Gordon 
went back to the desk and 
began figuring once more just 
how much he and his chum 
would need to take them 
through a necessary year of 
preparation and get them 
started in college. They had 
managed without great ex- 
pense to attend a small high 
school, but the facilities had 

not been sufficient to prepare 
its students adequately for 
college. Gordon sighed a little 
as the sum mounted; they 
would need five hundred dol- 
lars apiece to start on. But 


five hundred dollars! Well, it certainly didn’t 
grow on any of the bushes round La Puerta! 

As a matter of fact not much of anything 
grew on the bushes round La Puerta, despite 
its being situated in Southern California. 
There were the berries on the manzanita 
bushes, from which the women made a most 
delicious jelly; there were the fragrant white 
sage, the wild buckwheat and various other 
native shrubs on which the bees feasted, 
often to the great advantage of their owners. 
Those ranchers who were so fortunate as to 
possess some of the rich valley land with 
plenty of water raised alfalfa and grain in 
abundance, and their cattle, sheep, goats 
and pigs flourished accordingly. The Hales, 
however, had mostly brush-covered hill- 
sides on their homestead and when the bees 
failed them had little salable produce. 

Gordon and Jim, whose people were in 
much the same situation, had spent a great 
deal of time and thought on the question of 
ways and means. They were not going to 
grub along as their fathers had been obliged 
to grub, with little education and no pros- 
pects of bettering their condition. But ways 
and means were not numerous. Until a few 
years before the coming of the railway La 

uerta had been unbelievably remote. 
Only an ancient wagon road following the 
old trail of the forty-niners had led up hill 
and down dale over fifty miles of rough 
traveling to the city of San Miguel on the 
coast. Then had come the graded highway 
connecting the city with the towns of the 
great inland valley on the other side of the 
mountains, and following it closely auto- 
mobiles had come to La Puerta. Now there 
would be the railway crossing from its run 
through Mexico just above La Puerta, 
which, thanks to the influx of railway and 
construction company families, had grown 
from a sleepy hamlet of fifty persons or so to 
a thriving village of two hundred. But still 
there seemed little that two green boys could 
do to earn so vast a sum as five hundred 
dollars apiece. 

With a doleful shake of his head Gordon 
gave the problem up for the time being and, 
leaving the door open to assure his hearing 
the telephone, went to finish sharpening the 
mower blade. He put all the time and care 
possible on the job, for the machine ran 
smoothly and he enjoyed grinding the zigzag 
parts of the blade to keen sharpness. Then 
to aid his somewhat undependable memory 
he placed the blade close to the doorway 


where he could not pass through the 
door without seeing it and went back 
to the desk and his problem of the un- 
known quantity—or rather of the 
unknown means for procuring a cer- 
tain well-known quantity. So absorbed was 
he in figuring out how to acquire five hun- 
dred dollars that the sudden violent ringing 
of the telephone at his elbow made him 
jump. He controlled himself instantly, how- 
ever, and had the receiver off the hook be- 
fore the bell stopped jangling. Company 
business this time! But to his amazement 
it was Jim Taylor’s voice again. What was 
he doing at the railway camp away over at 
Devil’s Cup, two long miles from the store? 

“Why, I thought you—”’ Gordon began, 
but Jim’s voice, tense and gasping, inter- 
rupted him: 

“Don’t waste a minute talking! Listen! 
Robbers broke into the store a little after I 
telephoned you—made Watson open the 
safe and then shot him. Would have got me 
too, but I happened to have just gone into 
the storeroom without a light, and they 
never saw me. When they made their get- 
away I yelled for help and tried to telephone, 
but they’d cut the wires. They must’ve got 
all the money in the safe that was there to 
cash the men’s checks tomorrow. I remem- 
bered about the telephone here and beat it 
over, but I’m afraid it’s too late. Get word 
to Wadley if you can and telephone San 
Miguel to be on the lookout, though more 
likely they’ll drop through La Puerta into 
Mexico.” 

“‘Yoy’re sure they came this way?” 

“You bet they went that way—at about 
sixty miles an hour without any sign of a 
muffler! Big car roaring like thunder, and 
the right headlight on the blink—tell 
Wadley—three men—” The gasping voice 
stopped, and the receiver clicked in the 
holder. 

There was no time to worry about Jim. 
In desperate haste Gordon called Wadley’s 
house, only to be told that he was out 
watching the road five miles away. Gordon 
explained hastily, and Mrs. Wadley agreed 
to make every effort to reach her husband. 
Gordon then telephoned to the police in 
San Miguel and tried to raise the store at 
La Puerta. But there was no response. He 
leaned against the desk; his heart beat 
chokingly in his throat. What more could he 
do? What could anyone do in his place? 
Clearly it seemed “up to him”; he was surely 
on the spot the robbers must pass; they 
would reach no crossroad until they were 
within two and a half miles of La Puerta just 
below the camp. And anyway it was most 
likely that they would go on to La Puerta 


He drew the injured man’s gun swiftly from his belt and whirled 
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and cross into Mexico. Could he possibly 
hope to reach the village first and rouse the 
men? He decided he had better try, though 
he must desert his post. He could rush home, 
jump on his horse and sprint for it! As he 
was rushing out of the door he almost 
stumbled over the mower blade. He seized 
it and ran. 

He had to cross the main road to reach his 
home, and even as he neared it he heard the 
sound of a rapidly-approaching car. To go 
on was utterly hopeless! He groaned. If he 
only had a gun with him he would try to 
stop them; he might stand some chance of 
succeeding; he knew that the government 
officers sometimes stopped speeding auto- 
mobile bandits by shooting the tires. But 
could he reach the shed where his gun was 
hanging? 

Over a knoll half a mile up the road glared 
the headlights of a car—or rather one head- 
light; the right light was flickering dimly. 
Gordon knew now there could be no doubt 
that this was the car. By the sound of the 
engine the car must be approaching at 
maniacal speed. Even if he had had a gun 
the boy realized that he should have but 
slight chance of hitting those whirling tires. 

The blade of the mower fell with a little 
clatter from his trembling hands. He stopped 
mechanically to recover it, and a sudden 
idea came to him. Without stopping to con- 
sider, for indeed there was no time, he hur- 
riedly set the blade in the road with the saw 
teeth straight up. He had just time to kick 
some loose dirt over it and hide in the 
bushes at the side of the road. 

He was totally unprepared for the sequel. 
He had expected a loud explosion from a 
pierced tire, a suddenly halted car and three 
irate men descending to see what had caused 
the damage. And he had wondered with a 
chill at his heart what would be his best 
chance of escape, to lie hidden in the bushes 
or to run for the house a quarter of a mile 
off the road. He had had no experience to 
forewarn him that a car traveling at such a 
high rate of speed cannot stop suddenly and 
at the same time safely. 

There were two sudden, cannonlike 
booms. The car swerved violently to the 
right, then to the left, then to the right 
again—and turned two complete somer- 
saults, landing finally in a heap some one 
hundred and fifty feet away! Struggling to 
subdue his own violent breathing, Gordon 
lay .stilhand~waited. No irate voices greeted 
his straining ears; no hurried figures moved 
about the black hulk of the car. Nothing 
happened at all. It was as still as—as still as 
death, thought the boy with a shudder. 

He seemed at first to have no control 
whatever over his muscles, but, finally 
forcing them to obey, he rose and stood 
looking down the road at the wreck. Dimly 
he could distinguish forms stretched on the 
ground at various distances. All were still. 
Slowly Gordon crept nearer; they did not 
move. Keeping bushes between him and 
them as much as he could, he drew close. 
The moon had risen above the hills now, so 
that he could see clearly. All three lay there 
—all three very still. 

Cautiously, still shivering with combined 
horror and excitement, he sank down by the 
nearest figure and put his hand under the 
coat to feel the heart. It was beating faintly, 
but the man’s eyes were closed. The boy 
loosened the collar and the belt, straightened 
the limp figure into a better position and 
then suddenly felt a strange creepy sensa- 
tion along his spine. Scarcely knowing what 
he did, he drew the injured man’s gun 
swiftly from his belt and whirled. One of the 
riage“ men a few feet away had risen to 

is elbow and with his eyes on the figure of 
the kneeling boy was groggily feeling for a 


un. 

. “Stop right there!’”” commanded Gordon, 
struggling for composure. ‘You needn’t put 
your hands up, but don’t try to get that gun. 
I’ve got you covered!” 

The man dropped back, groaning, and 
closed his eyes again, but Gordon, uncertain 
whether the man was shamming, dared not 
change his position. He kept the gun steadily 
pointed at the bandit until to the great 
relief of his overwrought nerves a car came 
rapidly up the road from the direction of 
La Puerta; it stopped, and several men 
sprang out and rushed to his side. 

“Well, you’re sure running things at 
headquarters this time!” exclaimed Mal- 
colm. “Mrs. Wadley got word to us, and we 
came as fast as we could. Wadley will be 
here in a few moments too.” 

Gordon broke away from the questions 
and congratulations. His face was white. 
What if another car should strike his hastily 
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improvised wrecker! He hurried to the road 
and with the assistance of two of the men 
hunted for it, but it was not to be found. 

“Don’t worry, Gordon,” the foreman said 
jocularly; ‘‘you can buy your dad a new one 
with the reward.” 

“Reward?” repeated the boy, a little 
dazed. 

But no one answered; the men were busy 
lifting the injured robbers carefully to the 
litters that had been hastily brought from 
the construction company’s hospital. 

At that moment Wadley drove up. After 
flashing his pocket light into the still faces 
of the bandits, he gave an exclamation: 
‘Well, boy, you did a good job if you did do 
it up rather brown! These are three of the 
most-wanted men in this part of the coun- 
try. This isn’t their first job by any means. 
They won’t get away in a hurry this time! 
Why they weren’t killed I don’t know.” 

Gordon slipped away home and went 
directly to bed, feeling as he imagined a 
soldier must feel after a week in the trenches. 
He was glad that he did not have to explain 
to his family, who fortunately had already 
retired. And when he rose the next morning 
he was still further relieved to find that they 
knew all about his part in the affair; some of 
the men had not overslept, as he had. 

“Huh! So you didn’t bring back that 
mower blade after all?” was his father’s 
greeting when he finally appeared. 

Gordon grinned sheepishly. ‘Malcolm 
suggested I could get a new one with the 
reward,” he replied with a twinkle in his 


eyes. 

“Reward!” His father laughed outright. 
“Any old time you get the price of a good 
mower blade out of Hardy as a reward!” 


“But he really ought to be grateful to 
Gordon,’”’ Mrs. Hale interposed with spirit; 
“he was the means of saving his five thou- 
sand dollars!”’ 

“Sure! He’ll be grateful! But he won’t be 
able to pry himself loose from a very costly 
thank-you. Physically impossible, you know.” 

Late that afternoon a small car drove up 
to the Hales’ door. Jim, looking somewhat 
wan, stepped out, and the man at the wheel 
leaned out to smile pleasantly at the Hale 
family, who were approaching from various 
directions. 

“It is Mr. Hardy! He is going to give you 
something!’ whispered Mrs. Hale as she 
pushed the reluctant Gordon forward. 

The two boys shook hands a little awk- 
wardly; then Gordon turned to take the out- 
stretched hand from the car. 

“You boys certainly did me a good turn 
last night,” said the man heartily. “I want 
to thank you.’’ He fumbled in a pocket, 
produced a wallet and extracted two bills, 
which he handed to Gordon and Jim. “Just 
to show my appreciation,” he said, beaming. 

The boys waited until the little car was 
outside the gate before they turned to relieve 
the curiosity of Mrs. Hale. Then with a 
shout of laughter they held out their five- 
dollar bills. 

“Yes, and he brought me home for 
nothing!’ added Jim with pretended awe. 
“Think of it!’ 

“Where’s my mower blade coming from? 
That’s what I want to know,” growled Mr. 
Hale. 

That question and a more absorbing 
question still Gordon could not answer. He 
sighed a little as he and Jim went off to 
discuss the matter. “Pity he couldn’t have 
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loosened up a little,” said Gordon, “but of 
course I’m glad we could do it anyway. 
How’s Watson?” 

“They think he’ll recover. But I,’”’—in 
spite of himself Jim’s lips quivered a little,— 
“T strained something going over that rough 
ground and down the rocks to the Devil’s 
Cup to telephone. I shan’t be good for much 
this summer, the doctor says; and I vow I 
will go to prep school in the fall if you do!’’ 

“Well, I’m not going without you, that’s 
sure,” Gordon answered gruffly. 

Jim had gone home, and Gordon was 
finishing the chores when another car drove 
in the gate and out to the barn. 

‘Well, hello, hee-ro!” called Mr. Wadley 
facetiously. “Say, what you going to do wit 
all your money, eh? Going to set us all up 
in business?” 

Gordon laughed. ‘Not quite, but I'll 
treat the crowd if you’ll all come over for an 
ice cream.” 

Mr. Wadley grinned. “Going to spend 
two thousand dollars for ice cream? I call 
that going some!’’ 

“Two thousand dollars!’ echoed Gordon 

blankly. 
Mr. Wadley held out two printed papers. 
“Postal department probably will pay a 
thousand dollars for conviction for harm- 
ing the person of a postmaster. They are 
already arrested,—caught with the goods, 
—no doubt of conviction. And the sheriff of 
Commanche County, Arizona, has offered 
another one thousand dollars for the capture 
of Smith, the leader of the gang. Do you 
think you can use two thousand dollars?” 

Gordon gasped. ‘Well,’ he said slowly, 
“maybe Jim and I can between us—after 
we’ve bought father a new mower blade!” 


FIG GY DUFF POT- $y Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Three 





NGUS BROWN and the 
lad Corney Conway _be- 
came firm friends. The 
sailor soon grew more in- 
terested in Corney’s talk 
of the land than in his own yarns of deep- 
sea voyages and foreign ports. The boy was 
full of curious tales of human nature and 
animal nature and history and of fairies and 
mermaids and the Lost Hunter. Most of his 
animal lore was stuff of his own observation 
helped out by his reading; his history was 
hearsay, enlightened in some instances and 
confused in others by the printed page; his 
knowledge of fairies and mermaids and the 
Lost Hunter was entirely hearsay. Old sto- 
ries lived a long time by word of mouth from 
generation to generation in Figgy Duff Pot. 
and Corney had heard and remembered 
them all. 

This is Corney’s story of the settlement or 
“planting” of Figgy Duff Pot. In the old 
times an English king cut off the head of a 
great — knight and admiral, and many 
of the admiral’s captains kept to the sea in 
their ships and did what they could to show 
the king and the world that they did not ap- 
prove of the murder of the admiral. One of 
those captains brought his ship into Figgy 
Duff Pot after many hardships and adven- 
tures, and because he had fought with and 
beaten more than one of the king’s ships 
since his admiral’s death and was therefore a 
traitor in the eyes of the law he decided to 
pass the rest of his life where the king would 
never discover him. The captain’s people, by 
that time woefully reduced in numbers by 
battle and sickness, agreed with him that 


Figgy Duff Pot looked like a good hiding 
place. So they dismantled the ship of.every- 
thing except her guns and towed her out and 
set her afire and let her drift. They raised 
shelters of spars and sailcloth, and later they 
built huts. They fished in the sea and hunted 
on the barren and were friendly with the 


savages. 

In the first year of their settlement a ship 
came ashore somewhere on the coast. She 
was an English ship, full of stores and set- 
tlers for far-away Virginia, storm-blown and 
pirate-chased hundreds and hundreds of 
miles off her course. Currents unknown to 
her commander laid hold of her keel and 
dragged her on the black rocks. A red hunter 
brought word of her to the men of Figgy 
Duff Pot, and most of her people and stores 
were transferred safely to land before she 
broke in pieces and sank. Then the two cap- 
tains discovered, each in the other, an old 
friend. The captain of the first ship was one 
Conway, a very fine gentleman; and the cap- 
tain of the second was one Mallory, also a 
very fine gentleman. A dozen of Mallory’s 
adventurers and seamen set out in an open 
boat for Virginia, but the others, including 
Mallory himself, joined Conway’s settle- 
ment. 

“That bes how this coast was planted 
hundreds of years ago,’”’ concluded Corney. 

“Gentlemen? And ye’ve come to this!” 
exclaimed Mr. Brown. 

“Aye, sir, it bes a comedown for sure,” re+ 
plied Corney, smiling, “an’ the gentility bes 
wore out of our blood so long ago there bain’t 
a smatch of reality left to it; but the Con- 
ways an’ Mallorys be in better case nor that 
grand admiral, sir, for his head rolled in the 
dust widin a year or two of the height of his 
glory. An’ there beed udder gentlemen in 
them two ships besides the two grand cap- 
tains, sir, if there bes any trut’ in the old, 
ancient tales. Master Praddle for one, who 
wed a daughter of the great chief of all 
the savages an’ give the chief a grand chain 
of gold to hang round his neck. There be 
Praddles to this day on Windy Head. Me 
own gran’fadder’s gran’fadder eounted the 
links of gold in that grand chain wid his own 
eyes an’ his own fingers when he was a b’y; 
but it was stole away by a trader one night, 
an’ that was the last of the Praddles’ gentil- 
ity. An’ Fortescue, sir! He beed one of the 
grand folk wid a gold haft to his sword an’ 
his name up nigh the top of the front page of 
the old ship’s book—that same book wid 
which me gran’mudder kindled the fire one 
frosty mornin’, demolishin’ it entirely. A 
knight wid golden spurs beed Master Fortes- 
cue an’ richer’n twenty marchants in the old 
days an’ the old country afore the king 





chopped off the admiral’s head, but a bitter 
man in Fi Duff Pot, carin’ only for the 
rum an’ mindin’ only the echoes of the crash 
of his own old glory ringin’ in his ears. And 
one day he went a-gunnin’ on to the barren 
in a flurry of snow, and now he bes the Lost 
Hunter! Aye, sir, there bain’t no Fortescues 
on the coast these days, but only the Lost 
Hunter runnin’ on the barren wid his gun in 
his two hands:an’ his d-sword at: hissside ~. 
when the air bes full of wind an’ snow. So the 
old folks tell, sir, but I’s never got an eye on 
to ’im night or day, summer or winter, fair 
weather or foul.” 

Skipper Dikeman didn’t cross the little 
harbor once that anyone knew of during Mr. 
Angus Brown’s stay in Figgy Duff Pot. He 
showed a queer face to the people who called 
at his wharf for provisions,—twisted lips and 
eyes set in an expression of deep mental ef- 
fort,—but he seemed to accept the new con- 
ditions without protest and always handed 
out the flour and bread and tea without a 
word. Except for the full bread bins and 
Corney Conway’s activities at the book- 
keeping and Mr. Brown with his smiling face 
life seemed to go on much as usual in that 
humble and secluded pocket of the world. 
The skiffs went out to the fishing as before, 
though lighter hearts than of old manned 
them, and Corney gave almost as much of 
his time as ever to angling for trout in the 
cold ponds and to wandering the barrens; 
but now he had a companion who delighted 
in the “troutin’,” in the wandering and 
in talk of everything under the sun from 

rinted books to strange and great ideas only 
lf conceived. 

One morning when Corney and the sailor 
were on the barren—Corney was out to the 
northwest among his deer, and Brown was 
sitting on the top of a little knoll—a gun 
banged off to the southeast. Corney returned 
to his companion on the jump, took a look 
round from the top of the knoll and spied the 
white smoke spreading and thinning above 
the spruce tuck about three hundred yards 
away. ‘Some one shootin’ at me own herd!’ 
he exclaimed. 

“Guess not,” replied the sailor with a 
queer note in his voice. “See here where the 
bullet spatted on the front o’ this very rock. 
Aye, here’s the bullet, flat as a pancake and 
hotter!” 

“Some one shootin’ at yerself, sir?” 

“Looks that way to me, lad; and we may 
as well shift our ground before he gets his 
gun reloaded. I know who it is, and he’s even 
more of a fool and rogue than I thought 
him.” 

The boy did not wait to hear anything 
more, but sped away toward the smoke, fast 
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thinning to nothing in the sunshine. 
The sailor followed, making splendid 
time despite his weight, leaping from 
boulder to boulder down the short in- 
cline and, on the rough ground below, 
darting round major obstructions and 
taking all minor obstacles in his stride, 
expecting to hear another bang from 
the hidden gun at every jump. But 
they heard nothing more from the gun 
and saw nothing of the gunner. They 
quartered the ground, breasting through 
alders and tough thickets of spruce 
tuck and probing behind every fern- 
screened rock within a hundred yards 
of the spot above which they had first 
seen the tell-tale smoke, but all in vain. 

“D’ye know what he was after, 
Corney?” asked the sailor, seating him- 
self in a sheltered spot to cool off. 

“After shootin’ yerself, sir,’ an- 
swered Corney. 

“Right, lad, but I wasn’t meanin’ it 
exactly that way. He was after some- 
thing I carry here in my pocket, and I 
must say he’s more of a fool and less 
of a coward than I thought. We’d best 
head for home now and keep a sharp 
lookout on the way; and I’ll pull acrost 
and have another talk to that skunk 
after dinner.” 

By inconspicuous ways they re- 

turned to the cliff-clinging cabin above 
the pot of green water. Only old Nor- 
man was at home, asleep in his chair 
with toil-scarred hands folded on a full 
and contented stomach, smiling in his 
dreams. They moved and spoke cau- 
tiously so as not to disturb the old man. 
The sailor closed the door behind them, 
then drew the boy to a corner out of line of 
the little windows. He produced a long en- 
velope from an inner pocket of his jacket. 

“It was Dikeman shot at me,” he whis- 

red. “But keep that to yerself, lad—unless 

e hits me some day. And this is what he 
wants. This here’s my holt on him, the sword 
above his head, the skull and crossbones in 
his cupboard, the twist I got: on his sore ear. 
Aye, lad, this here document in this here 
envelope is the cream of my visit to Skipper 
Dikeman, skimmed by me with a firm hand 
in the name of justice and with threats of 
sudden and violent death. It is Figgy Duff 
Pot’s charter of freedom, signed, witnessed, 
sealed and delivered. He’d murder me or any 
man alive quick as he’d light a go to get 
this back into his hands again and burn it to 
a cinder in the stove. I won’t 
show it to ye, Corney, but I’ll tell 
ye what to do with it if anything 
should happen to me between now 
and my return to the Flora.” 

He led the way to the table on 
tiptoe and addressed the momen- 
tous envelope to “Mr. Homer 
Brown, Prows & Co.’s Wharf, St. 
John’s—Personal and Important.”’ 

“Tf anything happens to me, you 
take this to St. John’s quick as ye 
know how and put it right into 
Homer Brown’s own hand,” he 
whispered, eyeing Corney gravely. 
“Tell him to read it and tell him 
who ye are and all ye know. And 
I guess I may’s well write him a 
letter.” 

He penned a brief but com- 
prehensive letter to his cousin, 
enclosed it with the formidable 
document that he appeared to 
value more than his precious life and sealed 
the envelope. 

“Now we’ll hide this in some hole only the 
two of us know of,” he said. “Steady, lad; 
we'll do it right and shipshape while we’re at 
it! Here are four ten-dollar bills, enough to 
get ye to St. John’s quick if need be. We’ll 
stow the money away along with the let- 
ters. 

They wrapt the envelope and the money 
together in a piece of old sailcloth and hid 
the package between the poles of the floor of 
the loft. Upon descending the ladder from 
the loft they found old Norman wide awake. 

The sailor and old Norman and Corney 
talked about mermaids and fairies during 
the midday meal. Dick and young Norman 
were still out at the fishing. The old man did 
most of the talking, which was only natural, 
considering the subjects of conversation. 
When a boy he had seen and talked to the 
last man on that coast who had ever set eyes 
on a mermaid. Aye, it was a mermaid sure 
enough, for didn’t the poor lad tell of the 
gold harp he saw in its hands? And as for 
fairies! Well, even if he hadn’t exactly seen 
any of the little people himself, he had seen 
their doings. It was a wonder, the tricks they 
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were up to in his young days! They would 
pinch the babies and throw sods down the 
chimneys and commit all manner of diver- 
sions, but they left the harbor soon after 
Skipper Dikeman came into it. The old man 
talked and ate himself to sleep again. Then 
ee Brown and Corney tiptoed from the 
cabin. 

“Now I'll pull acrost and have a word 
with Dikeman,”’ said the sailor. ‘“He needs 
another scare thrown into him.” 

‘He bes a-perilous man, sir, so I bes goin’ 
wid ye,”’ said Corney. 

“‘There’s no danger in him when ye’ve got 
him eye to eye,” replied the sailor. “I can 
handle ’im, lad, don’t you fret!’ 

Corney did not go down to the land-wash 
with his friend, but stood motionless beside 
the cabin door until he saw the skiff creep 


out on the green tide from the 
overhang of the little gray stages. 
Then he turned and climbed 


swiftly to the edge of the barren 
moved back ten paces or so and 
jogged briskly off on a course that 
an the curving top of the 
cliff. 

As on his earlier visit, Mr. 
Brown made fast the painter and 
climbed the weedy ladder to the 
skipper’s wharf, but this time, in- 
stead of waiting for Dikeman to 
observe him and approach, he 
walked swiftly to the store with 
the two windows and gave a pinch 
and push on the iron latch of the 
door without troubling himself or 
anyone else with the formality of 
a knock. The door flew open in- 
wards, and he stepped after it; 
and there stood Patrick Dikeman 
back the distance of a jump and a 
skip from the threshold, looking at him as 
if he had expected him. 

“What have ye got to say about it?” cried 
the sailor, advancing to within kicking dis- 
tance of the trader. 

“What bes yer pleasure, sir?’ asked the 
other. 

“Pleasure!” cried Brown. “That guff don’t 
go down with me, you foxy murderer! Aye, 
ye’d better shuffle yer feet and twist yer ugly 
face! For two pins I’d pull yer head off! I’'d 
do that, by thunder, if it wasn’t that I’m 
beginnin’ to think ye’re as much fool as 
rogue. Reckoned a murder would clear you, 
hey? Man, d’ye think I’ve got no more 
brains nor yerself? And d’ye reckon I’ve got 
all the patience in the world? Ye’re wrong on 
both counts! And though shootin’ won’t do 
you a mite of good, if I hear another bang 
from you or another murderous crack of any 
kind, I’ll bring the law down on yer squirm- 
in’ back like fifty ton of rocks!” 

“Murder?” protested the skipper. “Shoot- 
in’, sir? Ye frighted me into writin’ off all 
them honest debts, but the divil himself 
can’t make a murderer of me!’’ 

“The divil? You’re the only divil I’m 
worryin’ about on this coast, Pat Dikeman! 


... but I’s never 


got an eye on to ’im night or day” 


But for yer crooked shootin’ ye’d be a mur- 
derer this minute and hanged by yer dirty 
neck as such within the month! Not that I 
think worse of you than I did, mark ye! 
You’re a murderer already by the children 
and sick folk ye’ve starved to death with yer 
thievin’ and cheatin’! But when it comes to 
killin’ with a gun even here in Figgy Duff 
Pot the law can’t help hearin’ about it 
sooner or later.” 

“Aye, sir, I agrees wid ye, but what bes 
the trouble now? Ye talk of shootin’ an’ 
murder, but I bes in me own little store, wid- 
out a foot off me own premises since two 
days ago, as ignorant an’ innocent of yer 
argyment as a baby. Ax me daughter Kat’- 
leen, sir, or me sarvant old Bridget Toon or 
Jim Tuzzard an’ his lad from Windy Head, 
who was here in Mick Praddle’s grand new 
bully for a freight of flour an’ salt. If all the 
folks on tudder side the Pot was shot dead 
this mornin’, all I’d know of it would be the 
bangin’ of the guns, sir.’’ 

“Tt was yer powder and bullet anyhow, 
for there ain’t a charge for a gun in the har- 
bor but what ye’ve got under lock and key. 
Where’s that old man who witnessed yer 
signature for us? Set his mark to it, and then 
set yer name to his mark! I reckon even a 
lawyer couldn’t of thought of anything I 
didn’t think of to make that document 
watertight and airtight! Where’s he? Where 
was he all mornin’? Barney Toon’s his name, 
and I didn’t like the look in his eye.” 

“Aye, that bes the name, sir—Barney 
Toon. Would ye put the t’ought of murder 
onto old Barney, Mister Brown? Poor old 
Barney wid the heart of a baby an’ the brain 
of a herrin’, sir? There bain’t spite enough to 
raise a kick at a dog nor a smatch of vice in 
Barney’s heart nor head—nor knowledge 
enough for the loadin’ of the powder an’ ball 
into a gun.” 

“Aye, and says his prayers every night, I 
don’t think!” retorted the sailor. ‘“Half- 
baked or less I believe him to be, or he 
wouldn’t work for you,” he continued, “but 
more than half rogue I know him to be by 
the look in his eyes. And tell me this! If you 
didn’t shoot at me this mornin’ and if old 
by didn’t do it, then who the mischief 
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“It bes a riddle to me, sir,” whined 
the skipper. ‘I didn’t so much as hear 
the gun bang, sir, an’ here ye names me 
for a murderer an’ axes me who it was 
that pulled the trigger! An’ all because 
ye found a little mistake in me book- 
keepin’ an’ has yer ears befuddled wid 
the talk of a lyin’ pack of wort’less 
fishermen. It bain’t neither right nor 
kind, Mister Brown! Ye’ve beggared 
me, and ye’ve frighted me into signin’ 
my name to worse nor beggary—sorry 
the cursed day ever I larned to handle 
a pen! An’ now ye’d make a murderer 
of me!” 

“Argue and lie and whine till yer 

tongue drops off, but I know who sent 
that gunner out to shoot at me, and I 
know what he was after! Hark to me 
now, trader! If another bullet comes 
within ten yards of me anywheres 
on this coast, or a rock or a club or 
a knife or any divilment of the kind, 
if I get hit or if I don’t, if I die or if 
I live, Homer Brown and Lawyer Foote 
will read the confession you signed, and 
the law will do the rest. I’ve given 
ye one chance to save yerself, and I’ll 
give ye one more in the softness of my 
heart; and the second will be the 
last! D’ye get me? The next will be 
the last! And let me tell ye ag’in that 
ye’d gain nothin’ by addin’ murder to 
yer crimes for the sake of searchin’ 
me, for I don’t carry what yer lookin’ 
for on me.” 

The skipper retreated slowly, almost 

imperceptibly, on shuffling feet. 

“May be ye’d be willin’ to tell where 
ye’ve hid it wid a little coaxin’?” he said; 
and a jeer replaced the whine in his 
voice. . 

The words and the change of tone alike 
amazed the sailor. He could hardly believe 
his ears or his eyes. He was astonished, in- 
dignant and apprehensive. ““What’s that?” 
he cried, incredulous. “Tell ye? Coaxin’? 
Ye’re crazy! And what’s the grin about, you 
poor squid?” 

At that moment Corney Conway stepped 
in through the open door with a look of des- 
perate purpose on his face and a jagged lump 
of stone in each hand. 

His right hand was swung back ready for 
a throw, and his dark eyes were blazing upon 
Dikeman. 

“Come along out!” he cried to the sailor; 
his voice was high and cracked with excite- 
ment, but his gaze was steady and threaten- 
ing. “Out wid ye, Mister Brown! Out wid 
ye, skipper, or I bashes yer face all abroad 
wid this here rock! Step lively, skipper! 
Back out, mister!” 

“What in thunder’s eatin’ you?” cried the 
amazed sailor, turning upon the lad in the 
doorway. : 

“There bes danger here, sir,’ replied 
Corney, but without taking his threatening 
glance off Dikeman. “There bes murderous 
trickery here, an’ well the skipper knows it! 
An’ if the two of ye don’t come on out afore 
I counts t’ree, I’ll t’row dis rock. Grab’im by 
the neck, sir, an’ drag ’im out wid ye! There 
bes diviltry brewin’ in this store!” 

Brown turned again to Dikeman and saw 
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that the expression of the bewhiskered face crafty pretense of wounded innocence was & 
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had changed again. That brief look of jeer- there now, but a fury of hate and sickening 
ing, gloating assurance was gone; and not the chagrin. If ever a human being looked like 


GREAT AMERICAN ANIMALS 


Ill. THE CARIBOU 


RITING about the caribou is 
quite like writing of the aéro- 
plane. There are so many of 
them, big and little, that we 
cannot get on without recog- 
nizing the various species and 
asking the reader to help put 
them into their respective 
places. 

I ask my reader to open the windows of 
his mind, summon all his powers of imagi- 
nation and prepare to see in his mind’s eye 
an array of caribou species that covers the 
upper third of the vast continent of North 
America. The caribou country stretches 
from northern Greenland to the west coast 
of British Columbia and the Alaska Penin- 
sula, and from Ellesmere Land and Point 
Barrow to northern Idaho and Newfound- 
land. It is only the bears of North America 
that cover a wider range than that. 

This vast territorial representation of 
caribou is divided among ten well-defined 
species. I hesitate to place them before the 
reader for fear of frightening him off the 
range or at least confusing him. But what are 
we here for? The reader may never again 
have an opportunity so good as this for be- 
coming acquainted with a part of the con- 
tinental fauna little known and but dimly 
comprehended. Therefore, let us both gird 
up our minds for a serious effort to achieve 
some caribou lore that will put these millions 
of wild wanderers fully on the map. 

It looks like a fact that all our caribou 
species have come from the descendants of 
the Asiatic reindeer that pluckily picked 
their way across the great land bridge that 
once spanned Bering Strait and began their 
wanderings in northwestern Alaska. It is 
mighty queer, however, that today Europe 
and Asia have no caribou and only the parent 
species of reindeer, whereas we have a won- 
derfully fine array of caribou species, great 
and small. The explanation of this curious 
condition has not even yet been discovered. 

The species of caribou in and nearest to 
Alaska have antlers most like those of the 
Old World reindeer, but from them the vari- 
ations are many and marked. In anatomical 
structure all the caribou are solid-horned 
deer with lofty, flattened and many- 
branched antlers. This puts them one and all 
fixedly into the great Deer Family. Like all 
other members of that family, they shed 
their antlers, and completely renew them, 
every year. This is attended to in the inter- 
val between April and September. The cari- 
bou has a large, wide spreading hoof, which 
acts as a snowshoe in winter travel and also 
is good on boggy ground. 

The winter hair of a caribou is long, even 
and very dense, and the nap of it is so tightly 
packed together that it is virtually wind- 

roof. When underneath that and the cari- 

ou’s skin Nature spreads a one-inch layer of 
solid fat the result is a combination quite 
impervious to cold. No wonder the Indians 
and the Eskimos of the Far North make 
coats, breeches and robes of caribou skins 
for warmth in winter; and it is fortunate for 
them that this wonderful cold-proof com- 
bination is exceedingly light in weight. 

Of course the flesh of the caribou is excel- 
lent food. In times of plenty carcasses are 
kept by immersing them, through holes cut 
in the ice of lakes and rivers, until the arrival 
of the day of scarcity when even water- 
soaked meat is better than none. In times of 
scarcity every particle of the caribou is eaten 
that the human being can chew. The sinews 
make sewing thread; the 
skin yields clothing; and 
only the horns and the hoofs 
are thrown into the discard. 
Many a white man strongly 
bitten by the bug of arctic 
exploration has learned to 
eat frozen entrails of cari- 
bou with blizzard sauce. 

The ten caribou species 
of North America are divid- 
ed by nature into two large 
groups. One is called the 
woodland caribou group, 
because its members inhabit 


the timbered regions of Canada, Idaho 
and Maine, and the other is called the 
Barren-Ground group, because it in- 
habits the country north of the limit of trees. 
The second group, however, habitually mi- 
grates southward in winter into the “‘land- 
of-little-sticks’”—an Indian name for the 
feeble timber country of the Far North. I 
particularly request the boys and girls of 
America to lay a good and broad foundation 
of caribou lore by grasping and retaining 
the outstanding features of these two great 
groups. 

During a hundred years of caribou hunt- 
ing by Americans from “the States’ nearly 
all their activities were directed at the most 
southerly species of the woodland group, as 
follows: 

1. The original woodland caribou (Ran- 
gifer caribou), of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Maine, Quebec, Ontario, Minnesota 
and southern Manitoba. 

2. The Newfoundland caribou (Rangifer 
terraenovae), almost white, once abundant in 
great herds, but found in Newfoundland 


only. 

3. The black-faced caribou (Rangifer 
montanus), of British Columbia and north- 
ern Idaho. 

After these and much farther north they 
found: 

4. The Osborn caribou (Rangifer osborni), 
of Yukon Territory and eastern Alaska. 

5. The Kenai caribou (Rangifer stonet), a 
large species, now reduced to about one 
hundred specimens inhabiting only the 
Kenai Peninsula in Alaska. 

6. The small, little-antlered and degener- 
ate Queen Charlotte Island caribou (Rangi- 
fer dawson), now rare and found only in the 
island of the same name on the west coast of 
British Columbia. 


~ THE WOODLANDER 


Except the Queen Charlotte species all the 
woodland caribou are much larger and 
heavier than the members of the Barren- 
Ground group. It is possible to point out 
only two differences between the antlers of 
the two groups that are general and perma- 
nent. The woodland antlers have a much 
greater number of branches and points than 
those of their northern rivals. It is quite 
common for the woodland caribou to have 
from thirty-five to forty points and some- 
times as many as fifty, whereas the Barren- 
Grounders have less than thirty. The typical 
woodland antlers remind me of a tree top 
with many branches, whereas the Barren- 
Ground type is more like a high-backed 
rocking chair with long, naked posts and few 
points. 


The woodlander, as its name implies, pre- . 


fers to live in forested regions, but in winter 
it goes much into the open. In the open tim- 
ber of small trees on the Atlantic watershed 
as far north as Churchill River (Hudson 
Bay) and in the forested regions of British 
Columbia, Yukon Territory and southern 
Alaska the woodland species still holds on. 
The two species nearest to us (1 and 2) once 
lived in good-sized herds. On the open prai- 
ries of Newfoundland it once was possible to 
see migrating herds of hundreds or even 
thousands of individuals. But alas! Word has 
just reached New York that the great herds 
of the Newfoundland “barrens’”’ have been 
broken up by the hunters’ rifles, and that 
only small bands remain. However, this re- 
port has not yet been verified. 

On the Pacific slope, where the timber of 
Idaho and British Columbia is heavier than 


devil, it was Patrick Dikeman then. 
“Step forrad or I lets her fly!’”’ cried the lad. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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that of the East, the black-faced caribou 
(3) live in very small bands. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, when fresh from a caribou hunt in 
northern Idaho, once feelingly described to 
me its character. Said he: “If you will take 
all the furniture of a house, pile it four feet 
deep into the dining room and then spend a 
long day in climbing over it you wil haste 
just what that caribou hunting was like.” 

Unlike most other females of the Deer 
Family, the female caribou have antlers, but 
they are small and weak and delicately 
formed. We have a pair from Quebec that 
has been, and still is, regarded as an exqui- 
site curiosity in caribou antlers. It has a 
great many branches and points, but it looks 
as if it had been made by a cunning human 
workman to adorn the head of a reindeer in 
toyland. In male caribou antlers, the beam 
length of which is the measure of size, the 
dimensions vary from forty up to sixty-four 
inches. Often the flat palmations on wood- 
land antlers are very wide and abundant, 
and the really fine antlers of this group often 
are grand and imposing. 

The Osborn caribou (4) is the largest spe- 
cies of all, and often it stands four feet seven 
inches high at the shoulders—which for a 
caribou indicates a large and bulky animal. 
Quite in keeping with its body size, the 
antlers of the Osborn caribou are the longest 
and the most stately of all, though not so 
rich in number of points as those of species 
1 and 2. 

The woodland caribou group is all very 
well in its quiet way, but it is the Barren- 
Ground group that sends a thrill through my 
pen. As I write the name I see visions of 
starving and half frozen men,—Dog Rib and 
Yellow Knife Indians, Eskimos and white 
explorers,—hurrying desperately over frozen 
snow through cutting blasts at forty-five de- 
grees below zero, seeking Barren-Ground 
caribou to avert starvation. I see Dillon 
Wallace hurrying back to the coast for food 
and help for poor Hubbard, ill, foodless and 
dying in the interior of Labrador because 
the country has been found totally destitute 
of caribou. 

The Barren-Ground caribou are the great 
life-savers of the zone of ice and snow. There 
are four well-defined species, and they are 
just as easy to learn as any Humpty Dumpty 
you ever saw. Here they are—and shame be 
upon the boy or girl who refuses to be intro- 
duced to them: 


THE BARREN-GROUND 
CARIBOU 


7. The real original Barren-Ground cari- 
bou (Rangifer arcticus), which even today 
exists in millions, covers the widest areas 
of any caribou species. Its range begins in 
the extreme north of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, extends north to the arctic 
coast, on up through the great arctic islands 
to Ellesmere Land, eastward to northern 
Labrador and northwestward to eastern 
Alaska and Point Barrow. More of this spe- 
cies anon. 

8. Grant’s caribou (Rangifer granti) is the 
species with fine, long fingerlike antlers. 
From the Far North its home extends down 
to and all along the Alaska Peninsula, where 
it is now fully protected from killing. This is 
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the largest and finest caribou of the Barren- 
Ground group, and it seems to be quite 
isolated from the main body. Its antlers are 
from fifty to sixty-two inches long. 

9. Peary’s caribou (Rangifer pearyi) was 
discovered by the finder of the north pole on 
one of his last trips to Ellesmere Land. It is 
the smallest caribou species, and except for a 
pale gray “saddle” on its back it is a wholly 
white animal. Its antlers are absurdly small. 

10. The last is the Greenland caribou 
(Rangifer grenlandicus) of northern Green- 
land and I know not how much more of that 
icy isle. It is small, and its antlers are fairly 
long, but thin and very lacking in points. 
The small bands that have inhabited the 
western edge of the great Greenland ice cap 
have furnished timely food to many a hun- 
gry explorer and seal-weary Eskimo. 

Mentally the true Barren-Ground caribou 
(7) is a wise animal; and about it there are | 
two important facts to relate. The first is 
that the wisdom of the animal in managin; 
its internal affairs has been so practical an 
so pronounced that it has resulted in a degree 
of prosperity that has produced millions of 
representatives, and it has spread them by 
migrations over a total area that is enor- 
mous. The second fact is the definite and 
fixed system of semi-annual migrations that 
have become a vital feature of the social hab- 


its of this species. Let us illustrate. 
THE SEMI-ANNUAL 
MIGRATION 

Although it is dangerous to discover a 
“general rule” of wild-animal conduct and 
still more dangerous to announce it, yet I 
am tempted to say that it seems that the 
whole great and far-flung mass of Barren- 
Ground caribou moves northward every 
spring several hundred miles or so, to the 
treeless prairies of the arctic “barren 
grounds”—there to feed and to bear their 
young; but with the approach of winter they 
gather together and march southward in 
great masses to reach the edge of the sub- 
arctic forests. The migration, as the explorer 
Tyrrell says, is for the purpose of wintering 
in a region “where the trees are festooned by 
a long, black, hair-like lichen,” on which the 
caribou gladly feed. Fortunately this great 
migration once was observed by a man 
competent to appreciate and describe it. The 
place was Mackay Lake, which is north of 
the eastern end of Great Slave Lake. While 
there encamped Mr. Warburton Pike saw 
what he has thus described in his book, the 
Barren Ground of Northern Canada: 

“Scattered bands of caribou were almost 
always in sight from the top of the ridge be- 
hind the camps and increased in number till 
the nv October 20, when little Bap- 
tiste, who had gone for firewood, woke us 
before daylight with the ery, ‘La foule! La 
foule!’ (The throng!) Even in the lodge we 
could hear the curious clatter made by a 
band of traveling caribou. La foule had really 
come, and during its passage of six days I 
was able to realize what an extraordinary 
number of these animals still roam the Bar- 
ren Grounds. 

“From the ridge we had a splendid view 
of the migration. All the south side of 
Mackay Lake was alive with the moving 
beasts, and the ice seemed to be dotted all 
over with islands, and still away on the north 
shore with the aid of glasses we could see 
them coming like regiments on the march. 
In every direction we could hear the grunt- 
ing noise that the caribou always makes in 
traveling. 

“The caribou, as is usually the case when 
they are in large numbers, were very tame, 
and on several occasions I found myself right 
in the middle of a herd, with a splendid 
chance to pick out any that seemed in good 
condition. .. . Notwithstanding all the tall 
stories that are told of their numbers [the 
buffaloes] I cannot believe that the herds on 
the prairies ever surpassed in size la foule of 
the caribou.” 

In the autumn of 1922 the western edge of 
the great caribou mass mi- 
grating southeastward from 
northern Alaska passed 
close to the suburbs of the 
town of Fairbanks. The 
citizenry turned out in 
force to kill caribou, and 
the slaughter that occurred 
was vividly described in the 
newspapers of the United 
States and Canada. It was 
set forth that the lady who 
filled the position of assist- 
ant postmaster killed from 
her automobile her legal 
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quota of five caribou. Of course it is to be 
understood that the carcasses obtained in 
that now historic kill were shot quite ac- 
cording to law and were preserved in cold 
storage for winter use. 

From Janeau, Alaska, have come strong 
complaints of the destruction of caribou by 
wolves, coupled with appeals to the govern- 
ment that the wolves be reduced. 

In Canada a commercial company has 
been chartered and capitalized for the pur- 
pose of buying and bringing overland from 
Alaska about one thousand domestic rein- 
deer with which to start extensive breeding 
operations on the west coast of Hudson Bay, 
on a commercial basis. It is intended not 
only to breed reindeer for the market but 


also to try to cross reindeer with the wild 
caribou that visit that theatre of operations 
and gradually to bring great numbers of wild 
animals into a state of passive domestica- 
tion. The Canadian government is friendly 
toward this novel undertaking, and all who 
know of it sincerely wish it unbounded suc- 
cess. 

The domestic reindeer industry in Alaska 
has reached such proportions that the total 
stock now held by herd owners is said to 
number nearly three hundred thousand 
head. A flourishing herd is situated at Point 
Barrow, at the “farthest north” in Alaska, 
and is in the possession of Mr. Charles D. 
Brower. Already frozen reindeer carcasses 
have been shipped in considerable numbers 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


to the Seattle market and sold at reasonable 
prices. mer 

Sometimes caribou hunting is high-class 
sport, and at other times it is not. When the 
herds are large and the killing is easy the 
sportsman finds it tame and uninteresting 
and rarely returns to it a second time. When 
the caribou live in very small bands in tree- 
less mountains it is a little more interesting; 
but even then, what sport is there in killing 
big game with a rifle that can kill at a quar- 
ter of a mile or more? 

The worst thing about the caribou is now 
to be told; and I particularly commend it to 
the attention of all those who most unwisely 
believe that it is possible for some species of 
birds or mammals to exist in so many mil- 
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lions that they “never can be exterminated” 
by man. At this moment the Barren-Grourd 
caribou millions are being destroyed by the 
deadly modern rifles that fur traders have 
put into the hands of the Indian and the Es- 
kimo tribes living along the arctic coast; 
and at the same time the natives are urged 
to give up living on seal meat, dwell on land, 
trap fur and live on the caribou. Men from 
the north who know about all this declare 
that now the caribou of the arctic barrens 
of Canada are doomed! 

But I do not share that gloomy view. I 
firmly believe that the watchful Canadian 
government at Ottawa will step in with its 
wonderful mounted police force and stop all 
unjustifiable slaughter of its caribou. 


MR. BRADLEY BENEFACIOR 4A @ EE Stanford 


T was the dearest little house 
with the porch all covered 
with vines! In the back of 
the kitchen was a little cis- 
tern with cool water spurt- 
ing into it. I knocked and 
knocked, but no one came. 
Then I sat down on the 
porch and just panted; I’d 
walked miles and miles that 
hot day, soliciting for the 
Alden College drive, and I’d 

blistered my heel terribly. A cool breeze 
sprang up. When I was sure no one was at 
home I slipped off my shoes and stockings 
to rest my poor heel and sat there wishing 
some nice old lady would appear with a 
plate of cookies and a big pitcher of cool 
milk. But no one came. That constant trickle 
inside made me thirstier and thirstier. Fi- 
nally I got up and, opening the screen door, 
which was unlocked, tiptoed in. 

Halfway across the floor I suddenly knew 
what was queer about the house;the arrange- 
ment, the very kind of cleanliness, the whole 
place, just shouted, ““Man!’’ But the nice 
cool cistern with the shiny tin dipper above 
was too much. On I went. 

I had just reached the dipper when there 
was a dull snap, and an awful pain shot 
through my foot! I jumped and yelled, and 
the dipper went down rattlety-bang into the 
iron sink. 

While I was still in the air, it seemed, 
there came the plump of feet in another 
room, and there in an opened door stood a 
queer little old man! He must have been 
sleeping. At first he looked about five feet 
high, and his little face was clean shaven and 
wrinkled like an old russet apple. His faded 
blue eyes were popped wide open. 

“Who—who are you?” he said at last in a 
wheezy whisper. “What are you doing 
here?”’ 

Just imagine me there in a strange man’s 
house in my bare feet with a mousetrap on 
my big toe! I got the trap off and, jumping 
up, stood looking at him. 

“My name is Emily Norcross,” I said as 
calmly as I could. “I wanted a drink, and 
nobody came when I knocked—and I think 
my toe is broken!” 

“Emily? Emily Norcross?” he repeated. 
And still he stared and stared. 

I wasn’t a bit afraid now. He seemed afraid 
of me! “Don’t be scared,” I said. “I won’t 
hurt you.” 

Does that sound saucy? I didn’t mean it a 
bit that way. 

“T’m not scared,” he said in a firmer voice, 
“but—to find a woman in the house—for 
the first time in twenty-five years—” 

Then I had to laugh. “You might say 
you’ve trapped one at last,” I said, wiggling 
my toe, for it hurt terribly. 

“Heh?” Then he laughed, just a tiny, 
rusty little laugh that sounded as if it hadn’t 
been used for years. “‘Oh, my, yes! But it 
moust hurt!” 

“It certainly does,” I assured him. 

He trotted off and brought back a bottle 
of witch hazel and about half a bed sheet. 
He looked so worried and so grandfatherly 
that I put out my foot, and we wiggled the 
toe back and forth and decided that it was 
only badly bruised. We soaked it in witch 
hazel and bound it up, and he trotted off 
again while I put on my stockings and shoes. 
As he went a little leather case dropped 
from his pocket on a rug. I held it out as he 
came back, and he almost snatched it away. 

“Oh—thank you! Did—did you open it?” 

“Of course I didn’t!” 

“Oh—excuse me!’ He bent his odd stare 
on my face so long that I began to grow red; 








then he dropped it to my hand. “Engaged, 
see,” 


“T am!” I said proudly. 

“U-m-m. Hope you'll be happy. I’d like 
to see him.” 

On short acquaintance the remark was 
rather personal, but somehow I didn’t mind. 
I unsnapped my watch and gave it to him. 
He bent a little darting look over the picture. 

“Looks like a scalawag,”’ he remarked in 
just the tone in which he might have said, 
“Tt looks like rain.” 

Why, I never was so mad in my life! I 
snatched the watch and turned to the door, 
but I couldn’t make a properly haughty exit 
with a big heel blister and a bound-up sore 
toe on the same foot. 

“Oh, excuse me!” he cried with one of his 
queer rusty chuckles. “I’ve lived so long 
alone I’ve forgotten how to talk to young 
ladies.” 

He looked so old and so—something— 
that I forgave him. I thought perhaps he 
wasn’t quite right. 

“You can’t walk,” he went on. “T’ll take 
you into town.” 

As it had been his mousetrap that had 
crippled me, the proposal seemed only fair. 
When he had left me in Mr. Stilton’s yard 
I realized that I hadn’t even learned his 





name. 

“Why, that’s Daniel Bradley,” Mr. Stilton 
said to me when I reached the house where 
mother and I were boarding. “‘How on earth 
did he pick you up? He’s a regular woman- 
hater. And stingy! I'll bet you didn’t get 
much for Alden out of him!” 

The mousetrap must have snapped that 
idea clean out of me! 

Mr. Bradley had been a Mayfield boy, 
Mr. Stilton went on; he had left the town 
when he was a young man and, returning 
when he was past middle age, had settled 
there on the hill, where he kept to himself. 
“‘He’s said to have money,” concluded Mr. 
Stilton. “‘And if he has, ’twould be a public 
service to make him come across for your 
college. But no chance!” 

Just think, a real miser! I’d read of them, 
but never had met one. I hadn’t thought oi 
him that way at all, but I made. up my 
mind he should give to Alden! He owed me 


something for the mousetrap, to say noth- 
ing of what he’d said about Sid. 

Of course I told Sid all about it—except 
that Mr. Bradley had called him a scalawag; 
I didn’t want Sid to be mad and ask me not 
to go there again. He laughed and laughed; 
I thought it was real mean of him. He 
laughed more than ever when I told him 
that I was going to make the old man give 
to Alden. 

“Tf you get a dollar out of that old coot, 
I'll make it two,” he declared. 

“Tl get twenty-five!’ I replied. 

“Then I’ll make it a hundred,” said Sid, 
laughing again. 

As soon as I could I went straight up the 
hill again. Soliciting for Alden wasn’t all I’d 
come to Mayfield for, though I’d used it as 
a pretext to mamma when she’d wanted to 
go to the seashore; and I added that we 
ought to visit the place where my ancestors 
—papa’s mother’s folks—lived when Grand- 
ma Norcross was a girl. Of course Sid was 
the real reason, but he had to work on his 
farm and couldn’t entertain me all the time. 
I was glad to have something useful to do 
when he couldn’t; and the people were 
lovely, especially those who remembered 
Grandma Norcross. 

This time Mr. Bradley wasn’t asleep. 
But he didn’t seem so glad to see me as he 
should have been after I’d walked so far. 
And he didn’t ask me in; I guess he thought 
that once in twenty-five years was enough. 
So I stood on that vine-covered porch and 
told him all about Alden from its beginning 
as Alden Seminary, which Grandma Nor- 
cross had attended when she was Emily 
Wilbur, down to its need of money right 
then. And his face kept growing bleaker and 
bleaker till it looked like the north side of a 
gray granite rock. 

“T don’t believe in education for women,” 
he said harshly. “I’ve nothing to thank 
education for. Quite the contrary.” 

Then he did look the miser! I wanted to 
tell him that a little education might have 
made him more human, but I managed to 
keep my mouth shut. Sid had laughed at me, 
and I wouldn’t give up. 

“T’ve not given away a cent in fifty years, 
and I won’t begin now!” he declared. 


“My name is Emily Norcross,” I said as calmly as I could 


am 
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I'd thought of a dozen soft answers to 
almost anything he might say, but that 
sounded so cross and mean that they all 
flew out of my head. I even forgot about 
triumphing over Sid. 

“Then you must have saved an awful lot 
for your heirs to spend,” I said. “TI’ll be 
obliged for their addresses! Maybe they’ll be 
more human!” 

“What do you know about my heirs?” he 
inquired sharply. 

“Nothing!” I retorted. “They may be 
Eskimos or Siwashes or cannibals for all I 
know, but I’ll bet they’ll have a merry time 
scattering the coppers you’ve scrimped to- 
gether for them!” 

“You’ve heard of wills perhaps,” he said 
grimly. “Heirs sometimes get left out.’’ 

“T’ve heard of broken wills! I’m well ac- 
quainted with a lawyer who’s broken every 
one he’s tried, and that’s a lot.” 

He winced. 

“But it takes a mighty good lawyer to get 
back what you give away when you're 
alive!” I continued. 

“So! You think your college would make 
better use of my money than—any particu- 
lar young fool—even one with a college 
education?” 

“T’m sure of it!’ 

An odd foxy look came into his eyes, and 
he chuckled rustily. “Perhaps you’re right. 
Come back tomorrow afternoon and tell me 
what you really know about that college.” 

After all I’d already told him! But he just 
went inside and shut the door. Perhaps he 
was planning to be away next day. 

When I told Sid he lay back and roared. 
“Em, you’re a wonder! I believe you’ve 
struck the only track that would ever get a 
cent out of him. I happen to know he isn’t 
fond of his next of kin. Fight it out, Em! 
Maybe he’ll endow a building yet!” 

“Why, he can’t really have much money, 
can he?” 

“Search me,” said Sid carelessly. “I 
haven’t seen his books.” 

Mr. Bradley was at home next day and 
dressed up in an old but well-pressed Prince 
Albert, stiff shirt and high collar—quite the 
picture of an old-school business man. And 
I soon found out what I didn’t know about 
investment of endowment, upkeep, salaries, 
depreciation, overhead and pensions. Every 
now and then when I couldn’t see a thing to 
laugh at unless it was my ignorance he’d 
crackle out that queer little rusty chuckle. 

“Well,” he said at last, “do you think 
from one to five hundred would help any?” 

I was overjoyed, for the largest contribu- 
tion I’d had so far was twenty-five dollars. 
With the talk of heirs and all, I had dreamed 
of something really big, but after he’d 
pumped me and found nothing I didn’t 
expect a cent. But his next sentence was 
rather discouraging: 

“Tl have to talk to your president and 
treasurer. Some things you didn’t quite— 
make clear.” 

“One to five hundred” would be a large 
sum for me to get, but I wasn’t sure whether 
President Smith and his right-hand man 
Mr. Barton would like to be bothered about 
it. From the way he had talked to me I 
judged that he’d be likely to quiz them all 
day! But I said I’d be delighted to take him 


over. 

I didn’t tell Sid; I wanted to surprise him 
if I really got anything. So I just said, “I 
report progress,”’ and looked mysterious. 

When I had introduced Mr. Bradley in all 
his old-fashioned regalia to President Smith 
the old man said, “Miss Norcross is trying 
to persuade me that Alden is a more suitable 
heir than my next of kin.” 
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Dear old “prexy’” just beamed! He evi- 
dently thought I had rounded up some ecen- 
tric old millionaire! I didn’t dare hint of the 
“one to five hundred” for fear of provoking 
Mr. Bradley and losing even that small 
amount; so I excused myself and said I 
would wait outside. 

Well, I waited and waited and waited, 
trying to comfort myself with the thought 
that ‘“prexy’s” time couldn’t be worth 
much more than a dollar a minute, and 
Alden might gain something. Finally they 
came out together, and “prexy’” beamed 
again and told me not to wait. They went on 
to the treasurer’s office. 

That afternoon the three, ‘“prexy,” Mr. 
Barton and Mr. Bradley, started on a tour 
of the campus. I sat on a bench and won- 
dered whether I’d be expelled if Mr. Bradley 
decided not to give a cent and what they’d 
say when they found that the maximum was 
five hundred dollars. They spent hours, it 
seemed to me, in the old original building 
that had been Alden Seminary. 

Mr. Bradley looked years younger that 
night; he seemed positively human. “‘You’ve 
a capable president,” he said. “The institu- 
tion is well managed. I shall turn over the 
whole five hundred tomorrow. You may go 
along if you wish.” 

Well, if he was going to take the time of 
“prexy” and Mr. Barton another day, I 
certainly didn’t wish! So I thanked him and 
excused myself. 

“But, young lady, how will my heirs feel 
toward me and Alden—and you?” 

“T don’t care,” I said. “I think everybody 
should make his own way.” 

“Quite right, my dear!”’ and he patted my 
shoulder in a grandfatherly way. 

Sid was out of town, and so I had to wait 
till next evening to tell him. 

He just whistled. “Five hundred! I'll have 
to drop out of competition. Did you leave 
him his eye teeth?” 

“Sid, do you think prexy will be angry?” 

“Angry? He ought to build you a statue 
on the campus!” 

Just then Mrs. Stilton called: “Miss Nor- 
cross, the telephone—long distance.” 

familiar voice came over the wire: 
“President Smith at Alden, speaking.” 

My heart seemed to drop into my boots. 
He had called me up to tell me what he 
thought of me for bothering him with that 
old bore! 

“I wish to express informally the very 
best thanks of Alden College for the splendid 
donation obtained through your instru- 
mentality,’ he said. 

“Prexy”’ is an old dear, but sometimes he 
is horribly sareastic. “Do you know—how 
much it is?” I managed to ask. 

“We're just through checking over the 
securities. The total is just over five hundred 
thousand dollars. He has reserved just 
enough, as he expresses it, to see him 
through.” 

What else he said or what I replied I never 
shall know. I tottered out and fell into 
Sid’s arms and told him all about it. “Sid, 
I’m dreaming!” I cried. “That old man 
never had five hundred thousand dollars!” 

Sid let go of me suddenly. ‘Five hundred!” 
he shouted. ‘Five hundred thousand! I'll 
say Uncle Daniel has a sense of humor!”’ (In 
Mayfield they call every old gentleman 
“unele” or “gramp.’’) “Vll say Alden ought 
to build you a statue, a golden one!’’ 

“But, Sid! Think of the man’s poor heirs! 
What will they say?” 

I’d never thought of those heirs except as 
a means to an end, and now the amount I 
had turned away from them made me short 
of breath. 

“Oho!” Sid stared at me. ‘So you pity 
the poor heirs, do you?”’ And again he began 
to laugh. 

“Sid, behave! Do you know who they 
are? 

Sid wiped his eyes. “Em, you've stood 
about enough for one night.” 

“What in the world do you mean?”’ 

“Sporting blood pulsing strong, Em?” 

“Sid Warner, if you don’t tell me, I'll 
scream!” 

“You may if I do! Daniel Bradley was my 
mother’s brother, half brother to be exact. 
He was over twenty years the older. Other 
than myself he hasn’t a relative in the 
world.” 

I don’t know why I didn’t faint. “Sid, 
why—why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Did you ever ask me?”’ 

“Can—can you ever forgive me? I—I 
didn’t dream—”’ 

“Well, I knew what you were up to, and 
you didn’t. If there’s any forgiving to be 
done, it’s up to you. I never dreamed he’d 
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really shell out,—not alive at any rate,— 
and I didn’t suppose he had any such wad. 
But I’ll wager we haven’t lost anything. He 
and dad had a silly quarrel years ago, and 
he’d have left it all to a home for destitute 
guinea pigs or something. Come, you haven’t 
kissed me for five minutes!” 

In another five we’d forgotten all about it. 
There’s never a summer like the summer 
you're first engaged! 

But next day I remembered fast enough. 
I knew I ought to thank Mr. Bradley for the 
wonderful thing he’d done for Alden, but I 
hated him, not on account of the money, 


~but for hating Sid, who’d never hurt him. 


Not that I wanted his old money! 

After dinner Sid drove up in the new 
buggy he’d bought just for me. 

“We're going to call on Uncle Daniel,” he 
said. 

I didn’t want to one bit, but Sid insisted. 
Uncle Daniel was on the porch. I thought at 
first he was going inside, but he didn’t. 

“Hello, uncle!” Sid sang out. ““‘We—TI at 
least have come to get acquainted. I’ve al- 
ways wanted to know you, and now that 


BUFFALO 


Chapter Nine 


Brogan atones for 
his sins 
UFFALO HORN’S savage, 
painted face wreathed into 
an unholy, triumphant 
grin when he saw that I 
was going to give myself 
up. But, since the whole 
Lemhi tribe were looking 
on, he was taking no risk 
of an unexpected move on 
my part. He and his two 
braves spread out some 
forty feet to gather me in. 
The Lemhis must ,.have been greatly disap- 
pointed, especially since Remorse was danc- 
ing on his hind legs and was lunging vio- 
lently in an attempt to bolt as the dreaded 

Indian smell came ever closer. 

“Get off,’’ Buffalo Horn ordered gruffly, 
poking out his rifle at me. 

I laughed insolently and stayed on my 
horse. To get off meant that I should be 
bound and that my last chance to escape 
would be gone. Torture certainly awaited 
me, and, if the Indians shot me because I 
refused to be bound, it would at least be 
better than burning at the stake; yet I was 
sure that no Indian would shoot and thus 
forestall the fun they anticipated. 

One of the braves tried to ride alongside 
and pull me off, but as he leaned over Re- 
morse whirled sideways like lightning. The 
other brave tried to get on the opposite side 
of me, but each time an Indian’s arms 
reached out Remorse was spinning and 
twisting away. The horse was expert at 





you’ve given away that old money I’m 
going to!” 

Uncle Daniel stared; then he threw back 
his head and laughed, not the rusty cackle 
but an honest-to-goodness laugh. And we 
stayed all the afternoon and enjoyed it. 

For the next three years I hardly saw 
Uncle Daniel. Then we were married just 
after I was graduated, and he came to the 
wedding and kissed the bride with fine old- 
fashioned grace. That autumn he sent for us. 
We had been to see him now and then, but 
he had never sent for us. He was up, but 
you could see that he was ill. 

“Well, children,’ he said, “read that.’ 

It was a broker’s letter telling him of the 
failure of an oil company. 

“T’d better have given it all to Alden,” 
said Uncle Daniel with his old grim chuckle. 
“T thought that would see me through. You 
might send up the overseers of the poor.” 

“They haven’t got any of our family yet,” 
said Sid bluntly. 

And in spite of the old man’s feeble pro- 
tests we bundled him off home. 

After having lived so many years alone 
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he seemed to appreciate having things done 
for him, though he never said much. He 
didn’t stay with us long; one morning in the 
spring we found him quite peacefully asleep. 

He hadn’t brought much with him, just 
a little old haircloth trunk with a few clothes 
in it. Inside were an envelope addressed to 
both of us and a little package with my 
name on it. In the envelope were two wills, 
one a very old one that cut Sid off with a 
dollar and left everything else to an old 
men’s home. The other, which was brief 
and simple, had been drawn up since he 
came to us. How he had managed it I can’t 
imagine, but it was witnessed and perfectly 
legal. It made us joint heirs to securities 
worth more than fifty thousand dollars. 
Poor old pessimist, he’d never quite believed 
in us till we’d taken him in when he knew 
we thought him penniless. 

And the package? It was just the little 
black daguerreotype case I’d seen so long 
before. Sid says the picture looks exactly 
like me, but I know she’s much prettier— 
Emily Wilbur, my Grandmother Norcross 
at sixteen. 


HORN Sy Frank C. Robertson 


dodging, having learned the art in a cutting- 
out corral. Now that terror was added to his 
natural skill he permitted no Indian to come 
within ten feet of him. 

Buffalo Horn himself joined in, but he 
only increased the confusion. The Indians’ 
horses got in one another’s way, and to add 
to their discomfiture the whole Lemhi 
tribe surged down and yelled encouragement 
to me and taunts at them. My greatest dif- 
ficulty was to keep Remorse from bolting. 
Had he once turned tail to them, Buffalo 
Horn could have overtaken us and swept 
me off. 

Sooner or later no doubt one of the In- 
dians would have managed to catch me, but 
from an Indian point of view the attempt 
was altogether too undignified. It was a 
child’s game of tag, and the great war chief 
of the Bannocks cut a sorry figure in it. The 
Lemhis were making the hills ring with 
ribald jeers and laughter, and Buffalo Horn 
could not afford to be laughed at. Soon he 
issued a gruff command to his men, and they 
gave up the game. Remorse’s shrill whistle 
shook the air, but I managed to hold him 
down, though not until he had put a couple 
of rods between himself and the nearest 
Indian. 

The laughing Lemhis began to shower 
derisive advice on Buffalo Horn, and the 
Bannock’s face grew blacker and blacker, 
and his finger twitched round the trigger of 


his gun. 

“Listen, Bannock,” I said hurriedly. “I 
am your prisoner, and I will go with you, 
but I will die before I go helplessly as a 
snared fowl. Lead on and I will follow.” 

It was the one way for Buffalo Horn to 
preserve his dignity. Signing for his two 


As Remorse jumped it was a question which of us should be dragged off 








braves to bring up the rear at a respectful 
distance, he rode away. True to my promise, 
I reined Remorse in behind the chief, and 
the four of us rode in single file. 

I had now achieved the thing that I had 
Pron for, which was to avoid being tied. 

long as I had my hands and legs free and 
a good horse between my knees I felt that 


there was still hope. 
We soon ponches yo of sight of the Lemhis, 


and presently Buffalo Horn turned into a 
dim mountain trail that led through cafions 
and over ridges and twisted its serpentine 
way along the sides of seemingly impassable 
mountains. I quickly reasoned that we were 
headed for the gathering place of the Ban- 
nocks and the Shoshones. Buffalo Horn was 
going in person to lead them on the warpath. 

f ee pr had accomplished his mis- 
sion and had gathered the Indians some- 
where in those almost inaccessible moun- 
tains, I could see that the army would be 
virtually helpless. From what Tendoy had 
told me I felt certain that Cunningham had 
been successful. Only one thing, it seemed, 
could avert the disaster of that general up- 
rising—to prevent Buffalo Horn Con reach- 
ing his people. Wild schemes to stop the 
Bannock rushed through my mind, only to 
be dismissed as my common sense told me 
how futile it would be to attempt anything 
against the three powerful warriors. 

I knew only too well what would happen 
to me when we reached the big camp. As 
a prisoner reserved for the torture I would 
come in handy for rousing the fighting spirit 
of the warriors. I fought down my despair 
and watched with every nerve a-tingle for 
any possible means of escape. 

Buffalo Horn was of course too dignified 
to look back at me, but I knew that the two 
bucks behind me were as alert as hawks. 
The proximity of the Indians kept Remorse 
in a terrible state; sweat ran from him in 
streams, and he was covered with foamy 
white lather. At the slightest movement or 
pressure he bounded like a startled elk. 

At last we reached what seemed to be the 
summit of a mountain range and began to 
travel downhill; Buffalo Horn was unmerci- 
ful to our animals. I surmised that we must 
be close to the camp of the two tribes, and, 
knowing the fate that awaited me there, I 
resolved to risk everything on a chance to 
escape. But it was a desperate chance. 

We had just begun to descend a steep 
ridge at the bottom of which ran a small 
creek. The other side of the cafion sloped 
away gradually to a rolling, timber-covered 
bench. Buffalo Horn was below me, holding 
himself back by resting both hands on the 
pommel of his saddle; his gaze was fixed on 
the dim trail ahead. Keeping a tight grip on 
my hackamore reins, I urged Remorse as 
close to him as I could. Then I dug my heels 
into my horse’s flanks and yelled. Remorse 
leaped ahead like a wildcat and landed 
fairly alongside Irish. His fear of the Indian 
was too great for him to tarry there an in- 
stant. But I was ready. My left arm encir- 
cled Buffalo Horn’s. neck. 

As Remorse jumped it was a question 
which of us should be dragged off. The In- 
dian had the advantage of weight and 
strength, but I was set for the strain, 
whereas he was not. Moreover, I was the 
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better rider, and I had the strength of des- 
peration. My first pull had overbalanced 
him, and he could not recover. I pulled him 
bodily from the saddle and held him for a 
moment suspended between the two horses. 
Then I dropped him. At the same time I 
reached for the hackamore reins on Irish and 
fortunately caught them. The horse was 
easily led, and I knew I could keep him with 
me if I succeeded in getting away. 

As Buffalo Horn fell he made a frantic 
grab for me, but all he seized was Remorse’s 
hock. The horse, already mad with excite- 
ment and fear of the Indians, lashed out 
wickedly with both hind feet. With a hollow 
thump they struck the chief squarely in the 
chest. It was not a trivial kick-such as 
Brogan had given Cunningham. The sicken- 
ing sound as hoofs crashed against flesh told 
me that I should not have to reckon with 
Buffalo Horn for some time. 

All that had taken place in an extremely 
short period. From the first jump Remorse 
was running like a wolf. We were across the 
creek almost before the two braves behind 
realized what was happening. But immedi- 
ately their bullets began to sing round me; 
Indians are not good shots at moving tar- 
gets, especially when they themselves are 
mounted. But those two were determined to 
catch me, and their horses were good; more- 
over, they knew the trail, and I did not. 

Irish was running abreast. I knew that my 
chance to escape would be much better if I 
could change horses. Besides being faster, 
Irish had a saddle. I leaned over, put my 
hand on the saddle horn and gave a spring. 
It was not a difficult thing to do, and I came 
down in the saddle on my well-beloved 
horse. Then I looked back over my shoulder 
and gave a yell of defiance, which the In- 
dians answered with their war whoops. 

All the while I was looking for a place to 
get into the timber, which was thick and 
brushy. I was compelled to follow the little 
creek, and the going grew rougher and 
rougher. I began to fear that I should come 
to an impasse and the Bannocks would have 
me cornered. 

Then suddenly I came out upon a small 
mountain meadow half a mile long and a 
quarter of a mile wide. Directly opposite me 
was a sharp-pointed ridge that ran down to 
the meadow and separated the two cafions, 
one running southwest and the other north- 
west. I could perceive no chance to escape 
except by one of those cajions. 

Looking back, I saw that one of the Ban- 
nocks had left the creek by a trail that I had 
overlooked. Now he was 
cutting across to keep 
me from taking the 
northwest cafion. As I 
could see no choice I 
continued on toward the 
mouth of the other one. 
Halfway across the 
meadow I was startled by 
a shrill whinny that I had 
learned to know well. It 
was the voice of Brogan! 

I looked eagerly toward the north, the 
direction from which the whinny sounded, 
really expecting to see Leander bearing down 
to my rescue, but I was disappointed. But it 
was Brogan indeed. The short-legged old 
buckskin was making his legs fly like pistons 
as he tried to overtake us. 

For once I thought logically and rapidly. 
As Brogan was coming from the north, prob- 
ably Leander was in that direction. I reined 
Irish sharply to the right and headed for the 
north end of the meadow. By doing so I 
gave the Bannock who had left the trail first 
a decided cut-off. I soon realized that we 
were going to reach the end of the meadow 
almost neck to neck. 

Brogan was so eager to meet us that he 
failed to slacken speed until he was almost 
upon us. He was a social animal, and doubt- 
less the long, lonely trip with Leander had 
made him homesick. The sight of his old 
companions Irish and Remorse probably 
made him feel as good as the sight of Leander 
would have made me feel. He bounced along 
stiff-leggedly trying to stop, but before he 
could turn we were far ahead of him. His 
protest against the rude treatment was 
really pitiful. 

Near the end of the meadow I was run- 
ning abreast of the foremost Indian and not 
twenty feet from him. At that distance even 
an Indian could not miss a shot, and my be- 
ing unarmed made him perfectly safe. 1 saw 
him grin fiendishly as he raised his rifle. I 
watched him carefully, intending to drop 
low on my horse’s neck the moment I saw 
his trigger finger begin to crook. 

But 1 never dropped. The Indian’s rifle 
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reached his shoulder, but he did not fire. | 
There was the roar of a rifle, and the Ban- | 
nock’s gun dropped to the ground; a mo- 
ment later he plunged after it with blood 
streaming down his chest. The same mo- 
ment the other Bannock whirled his horse 
and, retreating toward the nearest timber, 
dropped along the creature’s neck until only 
a hand and foot were visible. 

Of course I was not astonished to see 
Leander step out from behind a tree. He 
raised his rifle, took careful aim and fired just 
before the second Indian reached cover. 
The fellow howled and dropped to the ground 
with a terrific bump. But he was on his feet 
in a second, leaping for the timber like a 
seared deer. Again Leander fired, this time 
hurriedly,—almost a snap shot,—but it 
brought the Indian down permanently. 

I jumped from my horse and ran to the In- 
dian whom Leander had shot first. I seized 
his rifle and then looked to see if he were 
dead. He was indeed. Leander had rushed 
toward the dead body of the other Indian. 

“Any more of ’em?” asked Leander. 

“Buffalo Horn is back in the timber a 
way, though I think he’ll stay put for a 
while,”’ I replied. 

Leander gave me a queer glance and began 
to drag the Indians into the brush. We con- 
cealed the two bodies under the tip of a 
fallen tree, where they would be hidden until 
such time as we both hoped to be gone. 

“Brogan’s atoned fer his sins again,” 
Leander said suddenly. 

“How?” I asked. 

“Tf you’d kept on the way you was goin’ 
you’d a plumped square into a village of 
thousands of Injuns.” 

“T’ve slandered Brogan for the last time!” 
I said fervently. 

“He’s good medicine,” the old moun- 
taineer said proudly. “I’ve had him hobbled 
an’ staked fer two days in the worst jungle I 
could find to keep him out of sight while I 
projected round that Injun camp, but he’d 
broke his hobbles an’ chawed his stake rope 
in two an’ was on his way to that Injun vil- 
lage to find comp’ny, when he sighted you.” 

I agreed that Brogan had a knack of 
always turning up at the right time and 
was “good medicine’ in fact. We wasted few 
words until after we had rounded up our 
horses, including the two that the Indians 
had ridden, and were well into the brush. 

“What has happened to you since I saw 
you?” I asked. 
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The Worlds Biggest Store 


Station W J R, located on the tower of Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 

“Nothing serious,” Leander said almost gigantic merchandise building at Chicago, will be in operation beginning 
curtly, “except that Cunnin’ham had too the month of April. 
big alead on me. Where- Just another instance that the World’s Biggest Mail Order Store 
abouts is that Buffaler is FIRST in everything worth while. 

Horn you spoke of?” 

I hastily narrated 
what had happened, and 
we tied all the horses 
and hurried on afoot to 





Those who have radio sets will appreciate the fact that our station 
will be the most modern in the air; every advance made in the science 
of radio, every successful invention making for clearer broadcasting 
and improved reception has been embodied in our station. 


the place where I had Station W J R, located on the tower of the World’s Biggest Store 
unhorsed Buffalo Horn. — will be under government supervision. It is a class B station — 
Wearrived just in time; the highest rank in broadcasting. It will provide entertainment and 
he was thrashing round education to the world. 


on the ground, recover- 
ing consciousness. A few minutes more and 
doubtless he would have been gone. 

‘His spirit is still wanderin’ among the 
clouds, but when it comes back he’s goin’ 
to be one mad Injun,’”’ Leander observed 
while he gagged and tied the Bannock chief. 

We carried him through the timber to 
our horses and unceremoniously loaded him 
on Brogan like a sack of corn. Then we moved 
hurriedly through the timber until we came to 
a narrow rocky defile at the bottom of which 
we found ourselves in a wilderness of virgin 
yellow pine where many ancient monarchs 
of the forest had fallen crisscross until it 
seemed that even a tree squirrel could not 
find its way. There was Leander’s camp, and 
the only way to it was through that tangle. 

‘What will the Indians do when Buffalo 
Horn fails to come?” I asked. 

“Tt’ll_ make little difference,” Leander 
said slowly. “My medicine was weak, an’ 
I failed to stop Cunnin’ham. I’ve been 
spyin’ on ’em fer two days, an’ I know that 
Cunnin’ham has ’em all heated up. If they 
don’t hear from Buffaler Horn, they’ll foller 


It is fitting that Sears, Roebuck and Co. should undertake this 
work because we were FIRST in the radio business. We encouragei 
the amateurs in the days of wireless before radio was known. We 
were endorsed by the American Radio Relay League and the National 
Amateur Wireless Association. 


Now, as always, the World’s Biggest Store proves its claim for 
leadership. 






























In addition to our Special Catalog of Radio Supplies 
oe will surely want our New Big General Catalog if you 
ave not already received it. It tains almost every- 
thing you need for the family, the home, the farm and 
the shop. We have sent it to one-fourth of all the 
families in the United States, so that they can buy most 
economically. If you want this Big Book all that is 
necessary is for you to write us and say: “Send me your 
New Big General Catalog No. 65Y28G. 
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Cunnin’ham on the warpath as soon as the Sears, Roebuck and Co. odtt 
Nez Percés hits the Lemhis.” Chicago—Philadelphia. nearest you, 


“Then,” I said in a faltering voice, “all Send me FREE Radio Book No. 65Y28. 
our effort has gone for nothing.” 

‘“‘There’s one chance to send ’em back to 
their reservation at Fort Hall,’’ Leander 
said grimly. ‘To do it we’ve got to make ’em 
think that Buffaler Horn wants peace. That 
involves both of us goin’ right into their} = Wa Ae Noo “RG Rural Route.................... 
village. Are you game?” we FOSS OS SSS SO SSSSSSSSSOESOOSSSOCOSSO 

“T’ve come too far to back out now,” I 
said with a mirthless laugh. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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The Almanach de Gotha, a fat, quaint 
little red volume 


FACT AND COMMENT 


JOING THE LITTLE THINGS uncom- 
monly well is the surest route to big things. 


The Painted Screen and Hypocrite 
display 

Two Fronts more fair than what they 
hide away. 


THERE IS NOTHING that more effec- 
tively calms the mind than reaching a 
decision. 


THE HARMON FOUNDATION, which 
lends money to college students on the 
security of character, is not the only associa- 
tion that does it. The Dartmouth Educa- 
tional Association of Boston and the Fresno 
Scholarship Association of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, do locally useful and important work, 
and all three of them have proved that stu- 
dents who are working for an education are 
good risks. 

THE ARMY AND THE NAVY require 
that in war time all gasoline of the so-called 
“fighting grade” be colored red to indicate 
to the men who handle it that the fuel is 
more volatile than the usual sort and there- 
fore more likely to take fire. Seven cents’ 
worth of dye will color a thousand gallons of 
gasoline. Lately the suggestion has been 
made that all commercial gasoline be so 
colored that anyone can distinguish it from 
water. 


A NEW METHOD of taking nitrogen from 
the air in commercial quantities has been 
discovered by American chemists. Hydro- 
gen is brought into contact with the nitrogen 
of the air in the presence of a catalyst, 
whereupon the hydrogen and the nitrogen 
combine to form ammonia. The German 
method yields seven or eight per cent of 
ammonia; the new American method yields 
fourteen per cent. That means cheaper 
ammonia, cheaper nitrogenous fertilizers 
and, we hope, more money for the farmer. 


TO ELIMINATE WASTE is one of the 
chief objects of the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the United States Department 
of Commerce. An example of its recent work 
is getting the manufacturers of milk bottles 
to standardize their output, whereby forty- 
nine styles and sizes of bottles and twenty- 
eight sizes of caps have been reduced to 
nine styles of bottles and one size of cap. 
Manufacturers of woven-wire fencing after 
a conference reduced their styles and sizes 
of fencing from five hundred and fifty-two 
to sixty-nine. 


IN YEARS GONE BY The Companion has 
published some striking bear stories, but 
none more remarkable perhaps than the 
true story of Napoleon, the life-saving bear 
that recently died in Texas. Napoleon was 
a black bear that a rancher raised from a 
cub, and that grew up as a pet of the 
rancher’s children. When he was three 
years old Napoleon plunged into a swift 
stream to rescue one of the children from 
drowning, and three times afterwards he 
helped to save drowning persons, one of 
whom was a full-grown man. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS was 
one of the things that the Carnegie Founda- 
tion investigated last year. It found that the 
athletic coach, and especially the football 
coach, sets the standard of the whole system 








of intercollegiate sports and is responsible 
for many of its most demoralizing charac- 
teristics. It recommends that the coach be 
a member of the faculty employed for the 
full session and elected either by the faculty 
or by other college authorities, that his 
salary be paid by the institution and not by 
alumni or other organizations, and that it be 
in nowise contingent on the team’s winning 
certain critical games. The committee be- 
lieves that a coach of high character who 
has a just sense of the relation of his work 
to that of other departments of the institu- 
tion can exert an influence for good greater 
than that of almost any other man asso- 
ciated with the college. 


o 9 
MR. MacDONALD AS A DIPLOMAT 


HE general opinion is that Mr. Mac- 

Donald, the new premier and foreign 

minister of Great Britain, has begun 
well. Those who feared and perhaps ex- 
pected that he would so manage affairs 
as to offend France and jeopard such 
friendliness as still survived between it and 
Great Britain have been disappointed. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
public relations between the two countries 
are better today than they have been for 
at least two years. 

That they have improved is owing to the 
personality and the methods of Mr. Mac- 
Donald. He has chosen to be both frank and 
considerate in his correspondence with M. 
Poincaré. His letters, which have lately 
been published, set forth the British point 
of view in the most definite way and give 
plain utterance to the uneasiness that 
French policy causes the British people; 
but they are courteous and straightforwar 
and sympathetic. M. Poincaré’s replies 
show that he appreciates those qualities. 
It is long since his Gallic sensitiveness has 
been so successfully soothed. The French 
premier suspected Mr. Lloyd George of 
insincerity and of hostility to France and 
found Lord Curzon’s superior manner 
continually irritating. M. Poincaré is in a 
new mood—a mood directly attributable to 
Mr. MacDonald’s letters and far more 
favorable to a renewed understanding with 
Great Britain than any that has preceded it. 

But, though reassuring, the correspond- 
ence does not remove all apprehension. 
There is nothing in M. Poincaré’s notes to 
indicate that he thinks either of withdraw- 
ing from the Ruhr or of diminishing his 
military establishment—the two articles of 
French policy that Mr. MacDonald has 
frankly found fault with. But the key to 
Franco-British confidence is really in the 
hands of neither of these men, great as their 
offices and their responsibilities are. It is in 
the work of the financial commission that 
has just submitted its report. If the com- 
mission has recommended a policy that will 
restore economic health to Germany and at 
the same time assure reasonable reparatory 
payments to France, conditions will auto- 
matically correct themselves. But beyond 
the work of the commission lies the problem 
of the German attitude towards it. However 
skillful and impartial a report the com- 
mission presents, it will not accomplish 
much unless Germany accepts it and 
honestly lives up to it. There is no hint in 
M. Poincaré’s letters that anything less 
can lead France to modify those policies 
which Mr. MacDonald thinks so injurious. 

Meanwhile the new Labor premier has 
shown tact and diplomatic skill in his 
handling of this difficult matter. He has 
made a beginning toward restoring the 
prestige of British diplomacy, which has 
considerably diminished since the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed. 
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THE ARCHITECT OF HIS FORTUNES 


HE career of Mr. A. H. Smith, late 

president of the great New York Cen- 

tral railway system, has in it encourage- 
ment for every young fellow who, beginning 
with neither means nor influence, is willing 
to work hard and faithfully at whatever he 
finds to do. Although such careers are not 
unknown in other countries where business 
men recognize merit and suitably reward it, 
his was a career that we like to think of as 
typically American. 

Mr. Smith began at the very bottom of 
the railway ladder. As a youngster he was 
one of a section crew engaged in repairing 
the tracks. Step by step he rose through the 
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operating department of his road, doing 
each thing that he was given to do so well 
that he was promoted to some harder work 
and some heavier responsibility. Always a 
believer in the supreme importance of the 
human element in any great organization, 
he studied men and loved them. No less 
remarkable than his industry was his power 
of inspiring and using the men who worked 
with him. By the time he was fifty years old 
he was the head of the great system over the 
rails of which he had in his youth pumped 
the humble hand car. During the war he was 
regional director of the Eastern railways 
and had eighty thousand miles of track 
under his immediate control. 

Not many men can rise to such a position 
of responsibility and power; nevertheless 
Mr. Smith was only a conspicuous example 
of a type of railway president that is be- 
coming common. The days when the rail- 
ways were owned by families and the chief 
offices were filled with personal representa- 
tives of the big aaiiies are gone. Most 
of the railway presidents of today have risen 
from the ranks. They have begun as rodmen 
in the engineering department or as tele- 
graph operators or as brakemen or even as 
trackwalkers, and they have won each pro- 
motion by their intelligence, industry and 
dependability. So long as men of that type 
continue to be chosen for high office there 
is no danger that the railways will be used, 
as many of them once were used, to debauch 
business and to add to the private fortunes 
of speculators; and so long as such prizes as 
Mr. Smith won by diligence and competence 
are open to the youth of the nation America 
will still be the Land of Opportunity. 
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UNSEASONABLE HAPPENINGS 


E are inclined to think of unseason- 

able happenings as unpleasant or un- 

desirable happenings. Certainly the 
occurrences that are both unseasonable and 
unpleasant stand out in our memories, A 
big blizzard in March, a heavy snowstorm 
in April, or a violent hailstorm in July makes 
an impression on us more durable than that 
created by the delightful spring day that 
appears unaccountably in the middle of Jan- 
uary, or by the refreshing autumnal wind 
that sometimes breaks up a hot spell in mid- 
summer. Yet those pleasantly unseasonable 
occurrences are quite as frequent as the 
disagreeable phenomena that most persons 
associate with the word unseasonable. 

A large part of man’s effort is directed 
towards minimizing the influence of the 
seasons on human activities. In some lati- 
tudes, if the seasons held unobstructed 
sway, transportation would virtually cease 
during a part of the year, business would 
languish, and many people would suffer 
hardship and privation. Man has not been 
satisfied merely with waging a successful 
defensive fight against the tyranny of the 
seasons. He goes on undermining their 
authority in little ways; he produces fruits 
and flowers and vegetables and ice in sea- 
sons that are wholly inimical to them and 
by so doing increases the sum of his material 
satisfactions and enjoyments. He tries to 
circumvent nature to the best of his knowl- 
edge and ingenuity; and nature seems on the 
whole benevolently disposed towards him in 
spite of his disrespectful ways. 
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THE CAPITAL LEVY 


EFORE attaining power several of the 
leaders of the British Labor party had 
committed themselves to a capital levy, 

and more than once in this country it has 
been suggested as a means of paying off the 
national debt. 

A capital levy is a tax on property so 
heavy as to take more than the total income 
from it. If, for example, a farm, a store or a 
factory is taxed ten per cent of its value and 
is earning only five per cent, the owner in 
order to pay the tax would have either to 
draw on other sources of income or to sell a 
part of his property to raise the money. 
Who would buy it? Other owners of property 
could not, because all of them would be in 
the same fix; instead of having money to 
spare they would be trying to raise money 
in order to pay their own taxes. Most of 
them would be trying to sell some of their 
own property instead of trying to buy more. 
Besides, who would then buy taxable prop- 
erty even if he had the money? Property 
taxed in excess of its income is worth less 
than nothing. Instead of being a source of 
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income to its owner it is a source of loss. 
Not many would care to become owners. 

Since no one would buy such property, 
the owner who had no other source of 
income could pay his tax only by turning a 
part of his property over to the government. 
What would the government do with it? 
The government could not sell it for the 
same reason that the former owner could not 
sell it. It would be left with a lot of junk on 
its hands unless it chose to manage and run 
the property itself. That would be still worse 
for the government finances. The property 
on its hands would be of all sorts and 
descriptions, gathered in small parcels from 
all sorts of sources. In the most favorable 
circumstances it is hard to manage property 
at a profit. In the circumstances under 
discussion it would be virtually impossible. 
Instead of deriving an income from manag- 
ing such property the government would 
almost certainly have to bear a loss. Instead 
of getting out of debt by such a method it 
would almost certainly sink deeper into 
debt. Another and larger capital levy would 
be thought necessary, but that would only 
put the government still deeper into debt, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

If the government chose to confine its 
capital levy to corporate property, it could 
acquire shares in the owning corporations 
and leave the management where it now is. 
That, however, would be the grossest kind 
of discrimination. If it should give notice 
that it would make only one capital levy and 
then return permanently to a normal system 
of taxation, and if owners and investors 
should believe such a promise, the case 
would not be quite so hopeless. If the 
owners could raise the money to pay the 
levy, they might then retain their property 
in the hope that it would again become a 
source of income. In those circumstances 
too others might be willing to buy property; 
but even one capital levy would so shake 
the confidence of owners and investors in 
the justice and good faith of the government 
that such a result, would be improbable. It 
would be likely to precipitate such a business 
depression as to leave everyone, even those 
who own no property, much worse off than 
they were before. 


THE ALMANACH DE GOTHA 


N interesting book—interesting even to 
those who set no store by hereditary 
titles—has ceased to be published, 

mortally hurt, like royalty itself, by the war. 
The Almanach de Gotha was the annually 
published record of the ancestry and present 
constitution of all the royal families of 
Europe, of those semiroyal families that used 
to be regarded as entitled to marry with 
royalty and of the higher nobility in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Austria and 
Russia. It also was a mine of valuable in- 
formation about the government, finances, 
military establishments and _ diplomatic 
representatives of all the civilized nations. 

The Almanach goes back to 1763. In that 
year an enterprising publisher of Gotha in 
Germany established it and found a ready 
sale for it among those who possessed or 
aspired to a place in high society. The ear- 
liest numbers are among the rarest books in 
the world; the complete file in the office of 
the Perthes publishing house at Gotha is 
said to be the only one in existence. 

The first numbers contain forecasts of 
the weather, blank pages to be used by the 
owners to record their gains or losses at the 
gambling table and short popular articles on 
subjects of contemporary interest. 

The book became an institution. No one 
in society or in public life could do without 
it. It has been called the diplomatic Bible. 
Prince Bismarck used to advise all the young 
attachés of the German diplomatic service 
to commit it to memory in order to be able 
to hold their own in court society. 

It is amusing to observe how royalistic— 
more even than the king himself—the editor 
of the Almanach has always shown himself 
to be. He never recognized the changes 
caused by the French Revolution until 
Napoleon, having conquered the German 
states, issued his own commands concerning 
the publication and had his own family put 
first instead of in its proper alphabetical 
position. The editor did not recognize the 
existence of the United States until 1824, or 
that of the South-American republics until 
a much later time. Nor did he ever admit 
the murder of King Alexander of Serbia, but 
spoke always of the “extinction of the 
Obrenovich dynasty.” 

At present royalty is out of fashion; people 
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are no longer so eager as they were to inform 
themselves about the affairs and the 
genealogies of the titled few. The demand 
for the Almanach de Gotha has disappeared 
or fallen to unprofitable dimensions. All the 
information it gives about national adminis- 
tration can be found in the Statesman’s 
Year-Book. No one cares much about the 
births, deaths or marriages among dethroned 
royalties and impoverished nobilities. The 
Almanach de Gotha was the handbook of an 
era that is past, and its silent disappearance 
marks the end of that era as surely as the 
roar of the guns that blew three Emperors 
and a score of lesser sovereigns from their 


thrones. 
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BOYS! 


Are you interested in tennis, in 
radio, in checkers, in amateur 
journalism, in a game of baseball 
that can be played by two? If you are, 
you will find something well worth 
reading in the Boys’ Page next week. 


GIRLS! 


Are you getting ready for Class 
Day, do you wish to earn re money, 
are you interested in wild flowers or 
in novel presents, in gardening or in 
butterflies? If you are, you will find 
something to your advantage in the 
Girls’ Page next week. 


MEN AND WOMEN! 


Are you interested in refurnishing 
your house, in your children, in 
proper food for anyone in your 
family who may be ill, in gardening? 
If you are, you will find much that 
will be useful to you in the Family 
Page next week. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


ENIZELOS, finding himself unable in 

his present state of health to cope with 
the difficult situation in Greece, has thrown 
up his hands and returned to Paris. He is 
convinced that the Greeks are making a mis- 
take in demanding a republican form of 
government, because he believes that the 
people have not enough self-control to make 
a republic succeed, and yet sees no way of 
dissuading them from making the experi- 
ment. It is unfortunate for Greece that her 
ablest son—and one of the ablest statesmen 
of the time—is so much out of sympathy 
with his countrymen that his services are 
not to be had at this critical time. At this 
distance we can see no one who appears to 
have either the authority or the ability to 
direct Greek affairs to a happy issue; but the 
occasion may produce the man or the men. 
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LTHOUGH Mr. Howard Carter and 
the Countess of Carnarvon have ex- 
pressly resigned all claim to any of the an- 
tiquities discovered in the tomb of Tut- 
pon + somlg the Egyptian government has 
so far refused to permit Mr. Carter to resume 
his investigations at the tomb. It is clear 
enough that it is jealousy and a desire to 
affront the foreign archeologists that actu- 
ate the Egyptians, who are at present eager 
to demonstrate to all the world the “inde- 
pendence’’ of the newly established govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped that the quarrel 
will not result in destroying or impairing 
the unique and beautiful objects that are 
still in the tomb, but it is impossible to feel 
much confidence that Zaghlul Pasha has 
any intelligent interest in the discoveries. 
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Y a vote of 227 to 142 the House of Rep- 
resentatives has approved the lease of 
the Muscle Shoals plant and power to Mr. 
Henry Ford. The measure has now passed 
to the Senate, where its fate is uncertain. 
If it comes to a vote, it is likely to pass in 
spite of the opposition to it, which is based 
on the belief of many Senators that the 
terms are not liberal enough to the govern- 





ment. But it is quite possible that it will not 
come to a vote at this session. The time and 
the attention of Senators are so much occu- 
pied with the various investigations that are 
going on that there is not much hope of 
getting anything else attended to except the 
routine business and the appropriation bills. 
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HE new bill for additional remuneration 

to service men—the so-called bonus bill 
—has passed the House. The Ways and 
Means Committee estimates that the total 
expense of the proposed plan will be two 
billion dollars, spread over a period of 
twenty years or more. Paid-up insurance 
instead of a direct cash payment is the im- 
portant characteristic of the bill. The only 
direct payments at present would be to the 
dependents of the service men who have 
died since the war and a small amount to 
the men who served less than one hundred 
and ten days. Other veterans will receive 
a twenty-year endowment policy calculated 
on the length of their service. Those who 
served abroad will receive twenty-five per 
cent more than those who did not. The poli- 
cies will have the usual borrowing value at 
the banks. The committee estimates that 
the maximum value of the insurance certif- 
icates at maturity will be $1440 for men 
who served only in this country and $1900 
for those who went overseas. It also believes 
that the plan can be financed from current 
revenue without issuing bonds. 
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O those who value a strong and inde- 

pendent press the way in which jour- 
nalistic power is concentrating in a few 
hands is alarming. There are cities of several 
hundred thousand population that have 
only one or two newspapers of importance. 
The way in which old and influential news- 
papers are being “consolidated” out of 
existence is illustrated by Mr. Ogden Reid’s 
recent purchase of the New York Herald 
and the amalgamation of that historic 
journal with the New York Tribune. Since 
the Herald itself had already swallowed the 
Press and the Sun, four strong and widely 
circulated newspapers are now united under 
a single control. The journals that in an 
earlier day made James Gordon Bennett, 
Horace Greeley and Charles A. Dana fa- 
mous are now “consolidated”’ in a single 
sheet. From a business point of view the 
step may have advantages, for publishing 
metropolitan newspapers is an expensive 
business today; but the public will miss the 
stimulus and the means of political educa- 
tion that a variety of strongly edited news- 
papers affords. 
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T the request of Premier Mussolini the 
King of Italy has created Gabriele 
D’ Annunzio—poet, novelist, dramatist, sol- 
dier, aviator and adventurer—Prince of 
Montenevoso; that is, of the Snowy Moun- 
tain. The distinction is conferred on him 
for his services in bringing about through his 
filibustering the annexation of Fiume to 
Italy. D’Annunzio’s conduct at Fiume was 
in direct defiance of the King’s government 
of the moment, but it was one of the most 
potent influences in arousing the strongly 
nationalistic spirit in Italy that Mussolini 
has cherished and made dominant. A 
strangely versatile and picturesque charac- 
ter is the new Prince of Montenevoso. In 
his constant and comprehensive mental 
energy he reminds us of some of the showy 
figures of the Italian Renaissance. 
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NE of the steamers of the Royal Mail 

Steam Packet Company, a British 
concern, has been “‘libelled” by the United 
States government on the charge that with 
the connivance of the officers members of 
the crew have engaged in smuggling liquor 
into the country. The government lays claim 
to the ship itself as having been used to 
violate the law, but the offense is more likely 
to be compounded for a fine. Apparently 
the facts are not in doubt; several members 
of the crew have admitted their guilt. 
The episode is important chiefly as showing 
the difficulty of enforcing such a treaty as 
the United States and Great Britain have 
recently made concerning liquor on British 
ships that enter American ports. Newspapers 
and public men in London are uneasy lest 
the affair lead this government to abandon 
the treaty and to insist that every British 
ship that enters our ports shall come in 
absolutely ‘dry.’ 
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when Father Bear 
went on a journey he 
was obliged to go 
alone, for he was in great haste. Little Bear 
was disappointed because he had to be left 
at home. He sat on the doorstep with his chin 
in his hand until long after Father Bear 
had swiftly climbed the western hill and 
disappeared. 

“What are you thinking about?” asked 
Mother Bear. 

“T am thinking about birds,” replied 
Little Bear. ‘I wish I could have wings so 
that I shouldn’t have to go poking along 
on the ground. It would give father a great 
surprise if I could learn to fly. I could start 
out now and get where he is going and back 
again before he could go half a mile. I guess 
I should make him open his eyes if I could 
only get wings.” 

Little Bear was so cross that Mother Bear 
didn’t say another word to him then, but a 
few minutes later she gave him a birch-bark 
pail and asked him to fill it with water from 
the spring. Little Bear smiled when he took 
the pail. Mother Bear smiled when she saw 
him fly to the spring. He went through the 
air by leaps, reached the spring, filled his 
pail and was back almost as quickly as a 
bird could have made the trip. He was 
laughing, but Mother Bear didn’t laugh 
when she looked into the pail. It was nearly 
empty. Little Bear had spilled almost every 
drop of the water. 

“You take this pail back to the spring and 
fill it again,” said Mother Bear, “and then 
you walk carefully home with it. You must 
learn to be patient.” 

Seventeen times that forenoon Mother 
Bear said to Little Bear, “You must learn 










gave a queer little 
kick ... and 
bounded along like 
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to be patient,” but every time he did an 
errand he tried to fly. 

Once his mother handed him a rush basket 
and asked him to fill it with chips where the 
beavers were cutting trees. He took the 
basket, gave a queer little kick, waved his 
arms wildly and bounded along like a rub- 
ber ball. After he had filled his basket hea 
ing full of chips he gave another queer little 
kick, waved one arm wildly and flew along 
the homeward path. He was back almost as 
quickly as a bird could have been, but 
there wasn’t one chip left in his basket when 
he turned in at the home gate. Such actions 
worried Mother Bear. 

Early in the afternoon Little Bear began 
to feel ashamed, because he loved his 
mother, and he knew that he had behaved 
badly all day. Then he remembered that 
she admired bright red leaves. 

“Do you see the red bush on the high 
bank across the deep gully?” he said to her. 

Yes, she saw the bush. It was not far 
from their little house in the old forest and 
could be plainly seen from a back window. 
Father Bear had explained to Little Bear 
that the deep gully with its steep rocky sides 
was once the bed of a swift-flowing river. 
It was wild Billy Goat’s favorite play- 
ground, but Little Bear had never tried to 
scramble into the deep gully where the red 
bush grew, He had always crossed the gully 
over the rustic bridge half a mile away. 

Mother Bear was pleased when Little 
Bear offered to get her some branches from 
the red bush, and she went singing about her 
work as he walked away down the trail, 
without trying to fly. 

But instead of going straight toward the 
rustic bridge as usual Little Bear walked to 
the edge of the gully opposite the spot where 
the red bushes grew. Then he sat down a 
minute with his chin in his hands and won- 
dered whether he could make a flying leap 
that -would carry him across the gully; it 
would save the time that it would take to 
walk round by way of the bridge and back. 
He decided to try it. Up he jumped, waved 
his arms and gave a leap into the air. The 
next minute down he went bumpety-bang 
on the rocks and over he rolled bumpety- 
bang to the bottom of the gully. 

An hour later wild Billy Goat found Little 
Bear in the bottom of the gully, all bumps 
and bruises; one eye was so swollen that it 
was closed; he had been crying too. He told 
wild Billy Goat that he had broken his le 
and couldn’t stir. He supposed he shoul 
have to stay in the gully always. 

Wild Billy Goat didn’t know anything 
about broken legs, but he did understand 
how to scramble out of a gully. Instead of 
calling Mother Bear, as Little Bear advised, 
wild Billy Goat went for his sister Nanny 
and their Father Goat and their Mother 
Goat. 

The next thing Little Bear knew he 
had been boosted out of the gully and 
boosted into his own little ed and 
Mother Bear was crying over him. In 
less than ten minutes the neighbors 
were all there telling what they knew 
about broken legs. Maria Wildcat made 
catnip tea, and while Bob Wildcat held 
Little Bear’s nose so that he could 
swallow it without tasting it she poured 
the catnip tea down his throat. 

Mrs. Bunny Rabbit said that he must 
have camomile tea. She was small, but 
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By Miriam Clark Potter 


The moon shines bright on the nursery 
floor, 

The clock’s at quarter to three; 

And the moon says soft to the children’s 
shoes, 

“Come dance, my dearies, with me; 

The children sleep, and they will not 
hear, 

So dance as gay as you choose; 

‘On your tippiest toes’ the measure 
goes, 

So wake, you good little shoes!’’ 
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she was so determined 
that Auntie Cinnamon 
Bear made Little Bear 
take it. After that Uncle 
Cinnamon Bear bandaged 
his leg tight and told him 
to lie flat on his back for 
six weeks and that at the 
end of that time his leg 
would be well. 

After Auntie and Uncle 
Cinnamon had gone away 
Mrs. Reynard put mud 
plasters on all his bumps 
and bruises. He was a 
funny-looking Little Bear 
when she was done with 


m. 
Next Mother Deer 


Johnny Otter ... said that 
so long as the logs were there to 
hold him down Litile Bear couldn’t 
move his leg, which was true 


made him eat salt; she said it was the best 
medicine in the forest. 

By the time Sally Beaver’s father and 
Johnny Otter had come Little Bear was 
feeling pretty sick and was beginning to 
cry and toss about. Johnny Otter told 
Mother Bear that that would never do, be- 
cause Little Bear might break his leg again 
before the first break had mended. Out he 
went and dragged in two big, heavy logs. 
He put one of them on top of the bedclothes 
on one side of Little Bear’s leg and the other 
on the other side. He said that so long as the 
logs were there to hold him down Little Bear 
couldn’t move his leg, which was true. 

. After that Little Bear was so good and so 
patient that his mother was worried. He 
didn’t tell her that the reason he was so 
quiet was that he didn’t want the neighbors 
to make him take any more medicine. 

At bedtime Mother Bear sent the neigh- 
bors all home. She promised to give Little 
Bear bitterroot tea if he was restless in the 
night, but he wasn’t. One eye was covered 
with a mud plaster, but he winked at her 
cheerfully with the other when he said, 
“Please throw away that bitterroot tea 
Mother Bear. I shall sleep all night.” And 
he did. Next morning he felt better and 
promised to be still and 
as patient as a snail if 
Mother Bear wouldn’t 
make him take any more 
catnip tea and other med- 
icines. But after break- 
fast the neighbors all 
came in again. Maria 
Wildcat said that Little 
Bear must have more cat- 
nip tea because he was so 
patient; she said it wasn’t 
natural. Mrs. Bunny Rab- 






















Carrying an armful of bright red leaves 


So Johnny’s shoes, with a clumpery 
thump, 

And Betty’s, slippery light, 

And Baby Boy’s, with a pittery 
pat, 

They dance in the silver night; 

They fly and caper, they touch and 
turn, 

To a tune of the moon’s own make; 

Then they walk in a row to the bed- 
side, slow, 

And sleep till the children wake. 
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bit said he must take more camomile tea. 
Sally Beaver brought him willow twigs to 
nibble, and Mother Deer came with a quart 
of lump salt, and Mrs. Reynard sat down 
by the little bed with a scoop of fresh black 
mud to plaster on Little Bear’s bumps and 
bruises. 

It is hard to tell what might have hap- 
pened next, because Mother Bear said that 
she was sure that Little Bear didn’t need 
any more catnip tea or camomile tea or any 
other medicines; she said it was bad enough 
to have a broken leg without having to take 
such doses. Just then in walked Father Bear 
and out walked the neighbors. 

“Who says his leg is broken?’ asked 
Father Bear in loud cross tones. 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information to 
parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY 
WORCESTER ACADEMY 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
KENDALL HALL (coll. prep.) Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass. 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
PORTER PIANOFORTE SUMMER SCHOOL Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE Boston, Mass. 
FAUST SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING _ Boston, Mass. 
BOYS’ CAMPS 


Brackney, Pa. 
GIRLS’ CAMPS 
South Fairlee, Vt. 
North Limington, Me. 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Oxford, Me. 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 





























Groton, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


RED CLOUD 







NESHOBE 
MOY-MO-DA-YO 
LIN-E-KIN BAY 
NAVAJO 

ABENA 







Wedding 
Invitations and 
Announcements 


That Are Distinctive 
Yet Inexpensive 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 10-B, Painesville, O. 

Please send me FREE samples of engraved and printed 

wedding invitations and announcements with prices. 








Asturdy, dependable motor car. Any handy man 
or boy can build it. Power supp'ied by famous 24 








‘Caticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 


, 








ELIEF 


ror ASTHMA 


80-PAGE BOOK sent FREE to any sufferer. 
Address P,. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y., 
and ask for Bulletin Y-235. 


Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


en 
Dialogs, Monologs, PLAYS Ges: Acts 


Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. 


and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 77, CHICAGO 












Catalog FREE. 










ou ee are causing 3 
pnsa COLONIAL POULTRY 

Eel Je anms, Box 7-K WINDSOR, MO. 

Ask your STOVIN the red stove 


Storekeeper for remedy. 
Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


You May Try It 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 


O confident are we that the 
New Companion Sewing 
Machine will 

meet your highest 
expectations that 
we are willing to make 
you the following offer: 
If the NewCompanion 
—- Machine you 
select is not ectly 
satisfactory in ever: 
particular after you have 
tried it in your home for three months, 
we will FUND YOUR MONEY and 
take back the machine at our expense. 


We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle and electric models, guarantee for twenty- 
five years, pay all freight charges, and sell at a 
very low price. Shipments made from four 
convenient shipping stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 


NEW LOW PRICES 
Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated 
booklet and full particulars by return mail. 
SEND IT NOW. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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CONTINUING THE 


“T said it,” answered Little Bear, “but 
I don’t want to take any more medicine— 
no sir!” 

“Let’s have a look at this leg,” said 
Father Bear as he pitched one log out of the 
window. A few seconds more and out went 
the other log. Off came the bedclothes. Off 
came the bandages. 

“Now see if you can wiggle your toes and 
move your leg,”’ said Father Bear. 

Straightway up in the air went that leg, 
and the wiggling toes hit Father Bear on 
the tip of his nose. 

“Tt is all well this morning,” shouted 
Little Bear, and then how the Three Bears 
laughed! 

“Let’s see you try to stand,” advised 
Father Bear. 

Little Bear slipped out of bed, and sure 
enough he could stand and walk. 

“Your leg wasn’t broken,” Father Bear 
then said as a smile spread slowly over his 
face. ‘What made you think it was?” 

“A big stone fell on it,” Little Bear ex- 
plained. “I couldn’t move the stone off, 
and my leg hurt so I thought it was broken. 
You see I had a bad fall because I was in a 
hurry to cross the gully.” 

Mother Bear began to throw the catnip 
tea and the camomile tea and the salt and 
the willow twigs and the scoop of mud out 
of the window. 

“Little Bear,” said she ever so gently, 
‘you must learn to be patient.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ Little Bear replied meekly, 
winking his one good eye. He said ‘‘ma’am”’ 
to be funny. 

A few minutes later the Three Bears 
laughed so merrily that the neighbors came 
back into the house to have a jolly time 
laughing with them and joking about those 
who have no wings and cannot fly. 

Little Bear didn’t enjoy the jokes, so he 
walked away toward the rustic bridge over 
the gully. When he came limping home he 
was carrying an armful of bright red leaves. 
— them to Mother Bear, and she was 

ad. 

" “You don’t need wings,” said Mother 
Bear to Little Bear. 

“No, ma’am,” he said again to be funny, 
and again the Three Bears laughed and 
laughed. 
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SLEEP SONG 
By Hazel Hall 


Two little beds, and the sun goes down 
Pulling the darkness over the town. 
Two little beds, all soft and white, 
And one little moon that sails the night. 


| One little moon and two little beds 


For two little sleepy, sleepy heads. 
One little bird, head under its wing, 
Fast asleep where the branches swing. 


One little bird and two little heads 
Pillowed deep down in two white beds. 
One little song, ‘‘Tick-tock, tick-tock,”’ 
Sung by a sleepy, sleepy clock. 


One little clock with one little song, 

““Nick-nock, nick-nock,” the whole 
night long. 

One little song, and deep in their beds 

Two little, dear little, sleeping heads. 
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ELMER’S LESSON 
By Jessie M. Lathrop 


AVING five children and the house and 
H garden and hens to look after, mother 
was busy from morning till night. 

Of course the children helped and were as 
good as they knew how to be; that is, all of 
them except Elmer. Eleven-year-old Wesley 
and Ruth, who came next, worked or played 
happily all day long; so did the twins, Ardis 
and Alice, who were only six. Elmer worked 
or played too, but he didn’t want to share 
things as children must do when there are 
many. He didn’t want anyone to pick a sin- 
gle flower in his little garden, no matter 
how many there were. With his playthings 
too he was selfish. None of the other children 














must touch his wagon or play with his toys 
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or read his books or hardly even look at his 
kite. 

Sometimes mother coaxed, sometimes she 
scolded, and Elmer became sulky and stub- 
born, and then things were very disagree- 
able. 

One day Cousins Albert and Helen came 
for a visit. The boys began a game of ball 
outdoors while the girls played in the house. 

“Oh,” said Cousin Helen, ‘‘there are some 
tenpins! Let’s have a game! Albert and I 
have lots of fun at home playing with his 
tenpins.” 

“But,” said Ardis, “the tenpins belong to 
Elmer.” 

“Why, he’s not using them now, and we 
can’t hurt them,” said Cousin Helen. 

“Maybe Elmer won’t mind if Cousin 
Helen wants to play,”’ said Alice. 

So the tenpins were set up, and the little 
girls played happily until Elmer came in for 
a drink. How cross he was about it! 

“They are my things, and I don’t want 
anyone to touch them,” he shouted. 

Cousin Helen was much astonished and a 
little frightened, and Ardis and Alice felt so 
bad that they cried. 

Mother looked sorrowfully at her little 
boy. “Elmer,” she said, “the tenpins are 
yours, and you may have them; hereafter 
none of us will touch one of your things.” 

Elmer, a little ashamed of himself, played 
with the tenpins, and the little girls went 
into the kitchen to help Ruth make candy. 

By and by the other boys called Elmer 
out to finish the game of ball, and he went 
and stayed until mother called them in to 
supper. 

Elmer was surprised to see his tenpins 
scattered round just as he had left them. 

“Pick them up, Ruth,” he said. “I’m too 
hungry.” 

“Ruth did want to pick them up,” said 
mother, ‘‘but I told her that they were yours, 
and you didn’t want anyone to touch any of 
your things.” 

Elmer, without a word, crawled about 
under the table and chairs and picked up the 
tenpins. 

That night, while he was undressing for 
bed, two buttons came off his trousers. He 
tossed the trousers down to mother. 

“Two buttons came off, mother,’ he 
called. 

“Here are needle and thread, Elmer,” she 
said. “Of course you will want to sew on your 
own buttons.” 

Elmer had an uncomfortable feeling, but 
he didn’t say anything. He sewed the but- 
tons on as well as he could, but the needle 
pricked him and the thread became tangled; 
and the next morning the buttons came off 
again because he hadn’t sewed them on firm 
enough. ‘Then he put pins where the buttons 
should have been, and they pricked him. 

He wasn’t happy all that day, though not 
one of the other children touched any of his 
things. 

A queer lump came into his throat when 
mother gathered flowers from every garden 
except his and took them to a friend who 
was sick. She made a wonderful salad for 
supper and never even looked at his lettuce, 
which was so crisp and tender. 

At night he found his corner of the big 
room that he shared with his brothers just 
as untidy as he had left it in the morning; 
his cot bed had not been made up, though 
the others were as plump and smooth as 
ever. 

All that week no one except himself 
touched any of his things. He watched 
Wesley try to fasten a wheel on an old wagon 
so that Ardis and Alice might take their 
dolls for a ride. He wished they would ask to 
use his wagon; he even pushed it toward 
them, but they did not seem to notice. 

Mother answered pleasantly whenever he 
asked anything, but the house didn’t seem 
like home. All day long those pins pricked 
him, and when he crept into his tumbled 
bed at night he was a most unhappy little 
fellow. He buried his face in his pillow and 
sobbed. Then a gentle voice asked, ‘“‘What’s 
the matter, Elmer?” 

“O mother,” he cried, “I don’t want any 
of my things; please take them all and let 
me be your boy again.” 

So mother cuddled him and kissed him 
and then asked, “Don’t you see, dear, that 
everyone must give as well as take?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. 

Then mother smoothed the tumbled bed 
and sewed the buttons on and made things 
beautiful and happy again. 




















A Night Time 
Dish 


That They’ll Adore 


Here are whole grains with 
the lure of a confection. 


Crisp and toasty grains of 
wheat, steam exploded to 8 
times their normal size, with 
the flavor of nut meats and 
every food cell broken to make 
digestion easy. 


Served with milk Puffed 
Wheat makes the ideal evening 
dish. For here are the body- 
building elements and the bran 
and calcium that little bodies 
need in luscious combination. 


Give it to the children every 
night. Give it all day, too. Mix 
with melted butter to eat like 
peanuts, or to replace sweets. 
It’s vigor food, whole grains as 
an enticement. 


At Breakfast — 
Puffed Rice 


Grains of rice steam exploded to 8 
times their normal size, crisp and flaky, 
more enticing than you ever dreamed 
a food could be. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are the famed inventions of Pro- 
fessor Anderson — foods shot from 
guns, the most thoroughly cooked 
grain foods known. 





Quaker Puffed Rice 








Quaker Puffed Wheat 
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By Eunice Mitchell Lehmer 


I was a beggar once, but now I give. 
I sat forlorn beside the way 
And counted it a punishment to live, 
And at each fair approaching day 
I would look up and show my scars and sigh, 
“O day, what can you give to such as I?” 


The days passed coldly by nor seemed to sce 

My timid hand held out for alms; 
The sunshine that I once accounted free 

Was poured, I thought, for other palms. 
While unclaimed treasures glittered close around 
I still turned mournful eyes upon the ground. 


At length within some sense of riches crept, 
And, weary of the beggar’s part, 

I cried, ‘‘I too will be a giver!”’ leapt, 
Stood on my feet and bold of heart 

Faced the new day that would have passed in 


pride 
And handed him a present, level-eyed. 


Ah, then he smiled and, reaching for my hand, 
Laid in my open palm a gift. 

Since then beside the way of life I stand: 
No longer mournful eyes I lift. 

No more content to beg, I daily make 

Some litile gift, and as I give I take. 
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MANDOMBI 


N the Princess Beatrice ward of the London 
Hospital a tablet to the memory of Man- 
dombi, former chief of Nigeria, has recently 

been unveiled. The story is a remarkable 
instance of self-sacrifice in the interest of hu- 
manity by a member of the so-called backward 
races. 

About thirty years ago Mandombi became 
a Christian. Shortly afterwards he was smitten 
with the terrible scourge of tropical countries, 
sleeping sickness. Realizing that he could not 
recover, he conceived the idea of sacrificing 
the rest of his life by offering his body for ex- 
periment. He made his desire known to the 
missionary who had converted him and was 
brought to England and placed in the London 
Hospital under the care of the late Sir Stephen 
Mackenzie. 

Every four hours for two months the house 
physician examined the blood of the patient, 
and the research contributed to the eventual 
discovery of the chief cause of the disease. 
Mandombi died, but his thoughtful sacrifice 
helped to save millions of lives. 

When it was proposed to erect the perma- 
nent tribute to the black chief’s valor no one 
could find any record of his name in the books 
of the hospital. Sir Stephen Mackenzie, it was 
learned, had taken away all the data of the 
case for use in preparing a lecture. Fortunately, 
one of the other doctors who had attended the 
case was able to come to the hospital and point 
to the very bed in which Mandombi had lain— 
looking southward to his native land. 

The story of the chief reminds us once more 
that the way of progress is ever the way of 
sacrifice. 
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THE VETERAN’S RESPONSE 


HELL-SHOCKED and severely gassed dur- 
ing the Great World War, ayoung veteran of 
the Twenty-seventh Division recently died 

in the state hospital in his own city of Utica, 
N.Y., where he had been a patient for almost 
four years. The constant care of skilled hands 
could do no more than just to make him 
comfortable. 

Old comrades used to visit him, but he rarely 
recognized them. Friends of his boyhood and 
young manhood days would occasionally call, 
but for the most part he was unconcerned 
about them. Three things, however, would 
bring a response from him. 

Having served in the old National Guard, 
the boy always saluted when he saw the 
colonel of his regiment. The father and mother 
of the veteran had died when he was a mere 
child; thus he had been deprived of a mother’s 
eare during most of his life. One person, how- 
ever, a welfare worker in the city, was able to 
make him take an interest in things. Once a 
week she went to the hospital to visit the sol- 
diers, and every time she came to his bedside 
the boy would clutch her arm and call her 
mother. Only with difficulty could they per- 
suade him to let her go. 

Entertainments were sometimes held for the 
veterans at the hospital. At such times the boy 
would sit with his head in his hands, moaning. 
But whenever the orchestra struck up the 
Star-Spangled Banner he would leap to his 
feet and while it continued to play, stand at 
attention. Thus did he show a devotion to the 
flag that he followed until it became a mantle 
for him in death. 
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THE PYGMIES OF ANDAMAN 


N the Andaman Islands, which lie in the 
O middle of the Bay of Bengal, there is a 
penal settlement to which many of the 

most desperate criminals from India are sent. 
In the interior of the islands among the tropical 
jungles live several tribes of black dwarfs who 
are among the most primitive human creatures 
on earth. They are not much more than four 
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feet in height, but they are perfectly formed. 
Mr. E. A. Salisbury, writing in Asia, has this to 
say about them: 

As we stepped ashore one of the tiny women 
caught my attention immediately. She had 
what appeared to be a huge white ornament 
hanging from her neck. I went closer and almost 
jumped with astonishment. The ornament was 
a ghastly human skull. 

The forester laughed. ‘‘The women wear the 
skulls of their dead husbands as loving souve- 
nirs,”’ he explained. 

Then he said that when a man dies the little 
people blow on his face to say good-by, then 
bury him and desert the camp in which they are 
living. After several months they come back, 
dig up the bones and wash them in the sea. 
Finally they hold a dance in honor of the 
dead man’s skull, paint it with red ocher and 
white clay and give it and the jaw bones to the 
chief mourners, who wear them on fiber strings 
round their necks. 

Another woman we saw squatting on the 
ground, apparently examining her child’s arm. 
But when we went forward to see her she was 
making a row of little cuts round it; the boy’s 
body was covered with rows of scars. The 
Andamanese believe that every child is born 
with evil spirits within him; so every two or 
three months the mother cuts the skin to let 
the spirits escape. As a result the bodies of all 
the men and women are covered with scars. 

At the request of our forester the Andamanese 
held a mock marriage. Two who had recently 
been married acted as the bride and the bride- 
groom. There was a dance; then the young man 
pretended to flee into the jungle. The other 
men ran after him and brought him back to 
where the bride was sitting on the ground, sur- 
rounded by the women. With loud shouts the 
men plumped the lad down in the girl’s lap, 
and all, men and women alike, threw themselves 
on top of the bride and the bridegroom, weep- 
ing and wailing. 

Standing near the marriage ball was a girl 
whose body was covered with long zigzag 
designs in white. She refused to enter into the 
fun. The forester explained that she was a 
débutante, and that marriage was much too 
important for her to enter into sport about it. 
She had but lately received her “flower name.” 

Every pygmy girl must be called after a 
flower when she reaches womanhood. She 
passes through an elaborate three-day ceremony 
to receive the name, and during that time she 
is allowed neither to eat nor to sleep. At the end 
of it a name is chosen for her after one of the 
jungle trees or plants in bloom; it shows that 
the girl herself has bloomed into womanhood. 
Henceforth she is never known by her child- 
hood name. 

But perhaps the strangest thing about the 
pygmy nomads is that they know no way of 
making fire. Each family has a fire of their own, 
which they always keep going. When they 
travel they carry the fire with them; they think 
it is a gift from the gods and that if it is once 
extinguished they may never relight it. 
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BOOKS AND BLUNDERS 


IBRARIANS and -clerks in bookstores 
have to cultivate their wits as well as a 
knowledge of literature if they are to serve 

successfully many of their forgetful or muddle- 
headed patrons, who ask for queer things. Some 
new examples of the problems of librarians have 
recently been given in the Boston papers. 

Not long ago a determined lady made the 
round of the Boston bookstores inquiring for 
something that sounded like ‘‘ My-less-ton-ees.”’ 
In one place they thought she meant a disease; 
in another—probably with Miltiades in mind— 
they thought she meant some ancient Greek or 
Roman general. But the book was to be found 
neither under medicine nor under history. Fi- 
nally the exasperated lady discovered it on a 
counter, and it was the play, Milestones! 

At another Boston bookstore a small boy 
wanted Ida’s dog book. No, not Ida anybody ,— 
it wasn’t a lady,—but Mr. Ida that wrote the 
book he wanted. He thought it was Mr. v. 
Ida. He was quickly supplied with Ouida’s Dog 
of Flanders. 

That was an easy guess. It is harder when the 
error is one of analogy or phraseology, when by 
a natural mental twist the purchaser asks for 
something very much like what he wants. A 
customer was baffled for some time in his search 
for a novel entitled the Next Turn, though he 
insisted that it was recent and popular, until a 
clever clerk suggested the Kingdom Round the 
Corner, and that was it. India on the March is 
asked for as Keeping Step with India and 
Marching in India. An insistent person who 
wanted ‘‘Noyes’s book on astronomy”’ was at 
last very dubiously offered instead Mr. Alfred 
Noyes’s poems and pounced triumphantly upon 
Watchers of the Sky. Another who wanted 
Let’s Talk About It, by Gibbons, was satisfied 
to accept Now It Can Be Told, by Sir Philip 
Gibbs. 

All the mistakes are not on the side of the 
purchaser and reader, however. It is not his 
fault when Leaves of Grass gets tucked upon 
the shelves'with botanical treatises, as happened 
the other day; nor when, as librarians whisper 
has happened at times, Poe’s Gold Bug and the 
Pit and the Pendulum are classified respectively 
under entomology and horology; Henry James’s 
Portrait of a Lady under art; Miss Temple 
Bailey’s the Trumpeter Swan under ornithology; 


and—with a complimentary optimism that the 
sex should appreciate—Sir James Barrie’s 
charming play What Every Woman Knows 
under domestic science! 
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A MODERN SOLOMON 


HREWD common sense, writes a contribu- 
S tor, was a prominent characteristic of Sir 
Matthew Baillie Begbie, chief justice of 
British Columbia during the feverish days of 
the Cariboo gold rush. He was an Englishman 
and went out to the colony in 1859. The follow- 
ing story illustrates his astuteness: 

Two men been business partners for 
years and had prospered. They owned mines, 
cattle ranches and town property and had al- 
ways managed to agree until in the course of 
time one of them got married. For some reason 
that circumstance led to misunderstandings be- 
tween the partners, and they finally decided to 
end the partnership and divide the property 
equally. But when they tried to divide it they 
found themselves unable to agree upon what 
was fair and just. After much parley they 
asked Judge Begbie to act as arbitrator, and he 
consented. 

One of the firm, Brown, was a talkative man 
with a high opinion of his own ability and 
sagacity. The other, Smith, was shrewder, but 
seldom was able to express himself satisfac- 
torily. Judge Begbie called them before him for 
a hearing and invited Brown to speak first. 

In the course of a lengthy harangue Brown 
gave the judge to understand that he possessed 
an accurate knowledge of all the various prop- 
erties to be valued, and that he was capable of 
dividing the estate in a fair and equitable man- 
ner; and by inference he intimated that Smith 
was quite unable to do so. When he had finished 
the judge called on Smith to speak, but Smith 
had little to say. 

At the conclusion of the hearing the arbitra- 
tor directed Brown to list the various assets of 
the firm in two groups in such a way that the 
groups should be of equal value, and then he 
asked the partners to attend the following 
day, when the lists should be complete. 

At the second hearing Brown was ready with 
his schedules. Judge Begbie took them, looked 
them over carefully and then with a smile 
handed them to Smith and told him to take his 
choice. 
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THE OLD LOG COLLEGE 


ROM this little log cabin,—the original 
Jeffersonian Academy,—which stands at 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, sprang Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Jefferson Medical 
College at Philadelphia and the Western 














A simple little cabin but worthy of the 
bronze tablet on its face 


Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh—surely 
a noble line of descendants! 

The cabin was built in 1780, in the woods of 
a then new country, by the Rev. John Mc- 
Millan. In 1802 it was replaced by Jefferson 
College, which later moved to Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and united with Washington 
College; the result of the union was the present 
well known “W. & J.” 

About a quarter of a century ago the cabin 
was moved to its present site. The brass tablet 
beside the door gives its interesting history. 
From within its revered logs have gone forth 
expert teachers, eloquent preachers, noted 
physicians, devoted missionaries and fearless 
statesmen. One hundred ministers were edu- 
cated at the “Old Log College,” among them 
the father of the late President Woodrow 
Wilson. 
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THE HUMBLE WIFE OF A GENIUS 
MU eeutotor RODIN, the wife of the famous 


sculptor, was of peasant origin, faithful 
and adoring, but not by education or 
intelligence at all the equal of her husband. 
Regarded, says Mr. Anthony M. Ludovici in 
the Cornhill Magazine, from the angle of a 
modern match between equals, it might easily 
have struck one or two of our latter-day young 
women with horror. 
Soon after my first appearance at the Villa 
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des Brillants, he continues, Madame Rodin 
— me the honor of confiding in me most of 

er difficulties, but she scarcely ever com- 
plained either about her mode of life or about 
the treatment that she received at the hands of 
her lord and master; and there seemed to be 
no limit to the services she cheerfully performed 
for him. Occasionally she might come to me, 
lamenting over the many harassing engage- 
ments and activities that sometimes conspired 
to ruffle Rodin’s temper; or she might in a 
rare mood of revolt comment bitterly upon his 
thoughtlessness in asking her to put on his 
boots for him directly after luncheon instead 
of before the meal, for the effort of bending 
over so soon after eating disturbed her diges- 
tion. But never did I hear anything more 
serious than that, and even pale os am of that 
kind were rare. She was an ingenuous and 
primitive creature, hardly able to realize the 
exalted position that her distinguished mate 
had conquered for himself among the artistic 
and cultured communities of the world, and 
perhaps always grieving secretly a little be- 
cause the poor struggling sculptor, having 
emerged from the obscurity that had once 
made him completely her possession, had be- 
come a — figure. 

I shall never forget the incident that first 
brought her confiding helplessness vividly 
before me. It happened shortly after I had 
entered Rodin’s employ. I was sitting in the 
little study adjoining the dining room one 
afternoon, dealing with the correspondence 
for the day, when Madame Rodin entered and 
in tones of great timidity asked whether I 
could possibly find time to write a letter for 
her. Realizing that my very position as private 
secretary to Rodin must necessarily involve 
the duty of transacting Madame Rodin’s 
business as well, I eagerly acquiesced and, 
pushing aside my other work, her to 
explain what she wished me to do. She then 
began to dictate to me a long letter to a near 
relative of her own, in which she entered into 
so many details of an intimate and private 
nature that I could not help wondering as I 
wrote whether Rodin would be likely to ap- 
prove of my learning of matters that were 
obviously not my business. Therefore I thought 
it only proper to interrupt Madame Rodin and 
ask her whether M. Rodin might not possibly 
disapprove of my hearing in that haphazard 
way all the details that she was unfolding. 

She frowned, and her eyes glared much as 
they glare in the Bellona, for which she orig- 
inally posed. “But most certainly not!’ she 
exclaimed. “M. Rodin will not mind. He 
knows perfectly well that I cannot write!’ | 

Whether Madame Rodin was as illiterate as 
she maintained, she was certainly indispensable 
to the great man with whom her lot in life was 
cast. Besides securing him in his bodily com- 
forts she performed a hundred services for him 
with which none but a devoted and dependable 
disciple could have been intrusted. Peodincet 
among her more responsible activities, for 
example, was that of keeping his clay moist 
and workable, particularly when he happened 
to be engaged upon an important bust for 
which the sittings were limited. Then, as Rodin 
often assured me, there was no one whom he 
preferred to Madame Rodin for that delicate 
responsibility. She certainly knew how to 
swathe those priceless models in their moist 
linen cloths with all the care of a loving mother, 
and when she was engaged on that work she 
felt that she was an essential element in the 
great sculptor’s productive energy. 
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MR. PEASLEE HELPS TO APPLY 
RED PEPPER 


s HAT in the world, Lysander,” Caleb 
Peaslee demanded as he peered into 
the dimness of Deacon Hyne’s hen- 

house, ‘“‘are you tryin’ to do to them hens? 

It sounds out in the road 'sif you was tryin’ to 

kill ’em!”’ 

The deacon made a clumsy swoop at another 
hen and then looked up with a face that was 
both flushed and gloomy. “I ain’t tryin’ to do 
anything cal’lated to hurt ’em,” he said. ‘‘As 
a matter of fact I’m tryin’ to better their con- 


' dition, only hen sense won’t let ’em b’lieve it. 


I'm jest dustin’ a little insect powder on ’em 
to hender the mites from pesterin’ ’em. I’ve the 
same’s told every one of ’em that I wa’n’t 
cal’latin’ to do ’em a particle of hurt, but it 
don’t seemn to make much diff’rence to ’em.” 

“T'll bet it don’t!’ Caleb agreed. ‘“‘And yit I 
could hear you talkin’ to ’em ’sif they was as 
rational as folks!” 

“I do it ’thout thinkin’,” the deacon ad- 
mitted sheepishly, ‘“‘jest the same way folks 
talk to hosses.”’ 

Caleb nodded. ‘‘I know jest how it is, Hyne. 
I talk to my cattle the same way, for all my 
wife laughs at me for doin’ it. And she herself’ll 
like ’nough turn from me and go to talkin’ to 
her cat as if she was speakin’ to a young one.” 

The deacon peered at a knuckle where one 
valiant hen had pecked him. 

“They do hit quite a clip with their bills 
don’t they?” said Caleb. “I can remember one 
time when I didn’t have what you could call 
a sound finger on either hand on ‘count of 
some hens—and it come from helpin’ Sarah 
Meservey do jest about sech a job as you've 
been at here. 

“Sarah was an old maid that lived next 
to my folks when I was a yearlin’,” Caleb 
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Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


Getting right 
down to the point 
—Spencerian Per- 
sonal Steel Pens 
are fashioned from 
finest quality steel 
into the longest- 
lasting, smoothest- 
writing pens that 

















they've been the 
standard for more 
than fifty years. 
And remember 
there is an exact 
style for your par- 
ticular hand- 
writing. 
SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 
349 Broadway 
New York 


A sample card 
of one dozen as- 
sorted pens for 
a dime. 


Old Pown Canoes 


LD TOWN CANOES” are patterned 
after real Indian models. The graceful 
lines make for speed and easy handling. 
“Old Town” construction has added great 
strength. And “Old Town Canoes” are low 
in price. $64 up. From dealer or tactory. 

The new 1924 catalog is beauti- 

fully illustrated. It shows all 

models in full colors. Write 

for your free copy to-day. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1454 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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Boys, A Big Profit 


can be made by distributing The Outlook 
in your neighborhood to regular customers 
once a week. This is your opportunity to 
build up a business of your own and start 
a bank account. Write today and let us 
tell you how. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., Dept. JS, 31 fourth Ave. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


explained, ‘‘and she was a wonderful hand with 
hens. She had good luck raising ’em too, only 
for one thing, and that wa’n’t her fault. 

“Next to her place lived a family named 
Sneed; the woman was a slack-drawed piece, 
and the man was jest plain wuthless, and he 
had a mixed kind of a dog that was jest as 
no-’count as Sneed was. This dog had took a 
notion to chase Sarah’s hens, and he’d killed 
one or two and nipped a number of others. 

“Sarah went to Sneed and complained, but 
all the satisfaction she got was to hear him say 
he didn’t care, and if folks let their hens run 
at large they had to take the chance of some- 
thin’ killin’ ’em. 

“Sarah told me of it and let on to me what 
she was cal’latin’ to do. ‘I’m dre’tful scared of 
a gun,’ she says; ‘if I wa’n’t, I’d shoot that dog 
with rock salt. But,’ she says, ‘while I can’t 
salt him, mebbe some other kind of seasonin’ 
will help him some and mebbe keep the red 
lice off’n my hens at the same time. Now,’ she 
says, ‘if you'll help me half an hour, we'll see if 
we can’t work a change of sperit in that dog.’ 

“The hens was shut in the henhouse, Sarah 
not havin’ let ’em out till she found out what 
she could expect of Sneed, and she went in the 
house and fetched out a big tin pepper box 
two-thirds or more full of pepper. ‘Now,’ 
she says, ‘you ketch them hens, and we'll 
give ’em a good dustin’ of this and turn ’em 
loose; and if I’m any prophet we won’t have 
time to git the second one ready before that 
dog gits here to harass the fust one. I could see 
him out in the dooryard when I was in after 
the pepper, and I don’t put it beyond Aaron 
Sneed to sic the dog on to a hen of mine if the 
dog ain’t quite ready to start of his own accord.’ 

“‘So,”’ Caleb went on, “I cast round for a hen, 
and the fust grab I made I ketched the leg of 
a big Brahma—seemed ’sif the critter would 
weigh twenty pounds. Actin’ under Sarah’s 
instruction, I held the hen up by the legs, and 
she shook her feathers full of that pepper and 
rubbed it in. And I'll bet, Hyne, that for every 
shake of pepper Sarah made that fowl pecked 
me seven times; her neck worked stiddy as 
a trip hammer. But that ain’t neither here nor 
there; what I want to tell you is about the dog. 
We worked the pepper into the hen’s feathers, 
and I carried her along and hove her outside; 
and she hadn’t more’n struck and fetched 
a couple of squalls when we heard a snarl and 
a rush, and that dog of Sneed’s had her. 

The hen bein’ so big and standin’ so high, 
he’d only grabbed her by the leg, so she had the 
use of her wings, and let me tell you she was 
floppin’ them frantic. Every flop was sendin’ 
a cloud of that red pepper right into the dog’s 
eyes and up his nose. About the second breath 
he drawed give him more’n enough of it, but 
she managed to wave her wings a few more 
times whilst he was lettin’ go of her, and then 
he sneezed! 

“I don’t really s’pose,’’ Caleb estimated 
doubtfully, ‘“‘that he could have sneezed that 
heavy hen five foot away, but it seemed ’sif 
he did! But I do know this: when he sneezed 
the second time he himself was seventy foot 
away, headed for home and sneezin’ so hard 
it would halt him right in the air in the mid- 
dle of a jump. And so far’s I know he never 
troubled Sarah’s hens again.” 
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THE DEALER IN CURIOSITIES 


HERE is, a contributor writes from China, 

in Idle Days on the Yann, a story that I 

read at frequent intervals, a burlesque on 
Oriental bargaining that is much nearer the 
truth than an inexperienced Westerner would 
suppose. Everyone who lives in the East for 
any length of time learns to barter, never with 
the expertness of a native but with enough 
shrewdness to astonish and shock his European 
or American guests. 

The other day I gave an exhibition of that 
gentle art before a delighted audience of ladies 
and Captain McIlvaine of one ot the Yangtse 
River boats. I flatter myself I did it rather well, 
though of course I shall never have the knowl- 
edge of current prices that is necessary if you 
are not to be fooled. The captain had come up 
for luncheon, and the ladies were showing him 
round the compound. They were sitting in my 
living room when in came an old Mohammedan 
dealer in curiosities with his inevitable bundle 
tied up in a dirty blue cloth. The venerable 
scoundrel, who sells me most of my things, 
would cheat the Angel Gabriel! Fortunately, 
the fellow knows no English. 

He bowed. I responded distantly. The cap- 
tain, who knows no Chinese, said he should like 
to look at the curiosities. I told the man in 
Chinese that we were busy and did not intend 
to buy, so he might as well go away. He said he 
understood, but he was sure it would give us 
pleasure to ‘look at such beautiful things—that 














Coughs 


Use PISO'S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
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alone would repay him for any small trouble in 


| showing them! 3 reluctantly consented and 
| assumed a bored air. Scarfs, squares, gowns and 
| all sorts of odds and ends began to litter the 


place. The captain said he wanted to buy a 
beautiful mandarin coat with gold dragons 
crawling fiercely over it. I told him to leave it 
to me and not to look at it; whereupon I began 
to examine with disapproval some worthless 
embroideries. 

When I had finished looking at them and had 
told him they wouldn’t do,—in fact I said I 
wouldn’t accept them as a gift and asked him 

| what he meant by bringing such inferior stuff 





to my room,—he presented the coat for the 
second time, smoothing it with his hand as if it 
were a baby and making little clicks of admira- 
tion with his tongue. I sighed wearily and said 
I did not want it, but just for curiosity would he 
name the price. 

“Forty dollars!” 

I handed it back without a word and began to 
talk to the captain about the Bolsheviki. The 
rogue waited a moment and then asked me to 
suggest a price. I offered three dollars. He be- 
came filled with indignation and began to put 
his things away. I came up a little; he came 
down. With sobs he told of the destitute family 
for whom he was selling the coat at a loss and 
suggested that the captain, who had so much— 

There I broke in to say that the captain was 
in the depths of poverty, as I was myself. He 
assumed that I was only excessively polite and 
deprecated my words with many gurgles. I in- 
sisted that it was a regrettable fact. He said it 
was my duty as a friend to urge the captain to 
take advantage of such an unusual bargain. I 
replied that to behave so shamelessly toward a 
trusting companion would violate every princi- | 
ple of honor! 

About that time the captain interposed to 
say that he would be glad to pay twelve dollars. 

he words cost him at least a dollar, for the 
dealer guessed from the tone of his voice that 
he intended to buy. 

Well, not to drag the transaction out too long, 
I bought the coat for nine dollars and thirty 
cents, and the man agreed to take it to the boat. 
When he found out that the purchaser was a 
captain he looked at me with genuine admira- 
tion. Had he known the purchaser’s rank, the 
price would have been doubled. Probably a 
Chinese could have bought the coat for five 
dollars. It would sell in America for from fifty 
to one hundred. e 


ROYAL ROBES 


IR HARRY JOHNSTON in the Story of 
My Life tells his experiences with many 
African headmen and chiefs. A few whom 

he encountered in the region of old Calabar 
were chiefs or kings of the Efik tribes; two of 
them were known by the curious titles of King 
Eyo Honesty VII of Creek Town and King 
Duke Epraim IX of Duke Town. Both ‘‘Duke”’ 
and ‘“‘Epraim” were probably traders’ corrup- 
tions of native names of somewhat similar 
sound; ‘‘Honesty’” was an inherited second 
name, fairly earned by its original bearer some 
hundred years earlier. Two other native rulers 
were John Boko Cobham V and Asibon Edem 


I. 

“All these chiefs spoke English more or 
less,” says Sir Harry, ‘“‘and John Boko Cobham 
struck me as a shrewd, well-instructed man, a 
natural lawyer versed not only in the intricate 
native code but also acquainted with the main 
principles of English jurisprudence. Despite 
such abilities and accomplishments both John 
Boko and Asibon vacillated in clothing, some- 
times donning royal robes trimmed with real or 
imitation ermine and not infrequently appear- 
ing at my house in nothing more pretentious 
than a yachting cap.’ 

King Duke Epraim IX was at first even 
more unconventional, since until the consul re- 
monstrated with him he would pay an official 
call at the consulate with simply a tall hat on! 
After his attention had been called to the want 
of respect that his lack of clothing implied the 
costumes he later wore at official meetings 
were disturbing to every one’s gravity of coun- 
tenance. 

“The last time I saw him, when he came to 
bid me good-by in May, 1888,” Sir Harry con- 
cludes, “he wore pink tights, a cabman’s 
many-caped coat, a red chimney-pot hat and 
blue spectacles!” 
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A FORMULA FOR KISSES 


OUNT TOLSTOI, despite the serious 
nature of his writings, liked his little joke 
now and then. After a small party one | 

evening—so we learn from a writer in a Berlin | 
newspaper—the count accompanied his guests | 
to the door and looked on benignantly as the | 
young ladies, six of them, kissed one another | 





good night. The circumstance suggested to him | 
a farewell thought 
“‘Who can give me the mathematical for- 
mula for the number of kisses that have just | 
been given?” he asked. | 
The guests were thoughtful for some time, | 
and then one of them suggested this formula: | 
n (n-1) 
ae 
“Quite right,” said Tolstoi. “So now that 
these six young ladies have kissed one another, 
what’s the total? Six by five divided by two is 
fifteen kisses. Absolutely accurate!’’ And the 
count laughed happily. 
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THE INFANT FLAPPER 
A SMALL boy who was the youngest of a 


large family accompanied his mother to 

see his married sister’s new baby. After 
barely glancing at the baby he wandered idly 
round the room; soon he became absorbed in 
the contents of the baby’s basket. 

After turning over the various dainty trifles 
that it contained he picked up a powder puff. | 
Turning to his sister, he said in shocked tones: | 
“Isn’t she rather young for that sort of thing?” ' 
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Genuine Murdock Loudspeakers, 
known for the clarity of their tone, and 
their ability to bring in distant stations 
add greatly to the enjoyment of Broad- 
cast reception, making radio a joy for 
the whole family. 


The non-metallic horn and scientifi- 
cally designed sound-chamber eliminate 
the acoustic distortion characteristic of 
all but the best loudspeakers. Adjust- 
ing device enables operator to regulate 
volume of sound. 


Upon receipt of check or money order, 
we will ship by return mail complete 
Loudspeaker with instructions for use. 


Henderson Brothers 
Importers and Exporters 


91 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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BLANKETS 
How to wash them safely 


The chief causes of matted, 
harsh or shrunken blankets 
are strong soap, excessive 
rubbing and extremely hot 
or cold water. 


Keep blankets fluffy this way: 


For 1 double or 2 single 
blankets, dissolve 1 teacup- 
ful of Ivory Flakes in hot 
water; pour into washtub 24 
full of lukewarm water, and 
beat up a thick suds. (It 
water is hard, use a little 
Sopade or powdered borax.) 


Shake the dry blanket well 
to remove dust; plunge in- 
to suds, working up and 
down with the hands, 
squeezing suds through it. 
To remove spots, soap with 
Ivory Soap and rub /ightly 
between hands. 


Press water from the blanket 
and repeat operation in fresh 
suds of same temperature, 
using half as much Flakes. 


Put clean blanket through 
loose wringer, and rinse in 
three clear lukewarm waters. 
In the last rinse, dissolve 
enough Ivory Flakes to 
make water milky. 


Wring loosely. Hang in 
openair—in sun if possible. 
When partly dry, shake well 
from corners. When dry, 
press binding and air in 
warm room. 
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requires new methods 


Why the new mode 


_—_ with soft, dainty hands who once would 
never have dreamed of washing even a handker- 
chief, except in an emergency, now launder their own 
precious stockings and blouses and underwear, their 
own treasured sweaters and scarves, in gentleIvorySuds 
which is as harmless to hands as to the dainty garments 
themselves. 


There are two good reasons for this change: 


1. Fine things of this sort cannot be trusted to unskilled 
hands, rough treatment, and harsh soap. 

2. Delicate silks must be washed as soon as they become soiled, 
else the acids of perspiration will rot the fabrics and fade | 
the colors. To leave such garments for several days in | 
a damp, dark clothes hamper or bag is to cut months | 
from their life. Cif there is no time for ironing imme- | 
diately after washing, the garments should be laid away 
clean for ironing day.) ; 





For one’s modern things, delicate enough to draw through | 
a finger-ring, only a gentle squeezing in pure Ivory Suds will | 
do. Ivory Suds—so mild, so gentle, yet so thoroughly cleansing 

—may be quickly made from Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake soap. 

Since millions of women use Ivory to protect their complexions, 

its safety for silks and woolens is obvious. 


| 
| 
Probably, after seeing how beautifully Ivory Suds washes 
your dainty personal things, you will want your laundress to | 
use Ivory even for your general wash, as is done in thousands 
of households every week. 
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A conclusive safety 
test for garment soaps 
It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap is 

entle enough to be used for 

lelicate garments. ; 

Simply ask yourself this 
question: . 

“Would I use this . 
soap on my face?’ 

In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes your answer 
is instantly ‘‘Yes,” because 
you know that for forty-five 

ears women have protected 
ovely complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. 


Let us send you a 


Free sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleasure to 
send you without charge a gen- 
erous sample of Ivory Flakes, 
together with our beautifully 
illustrated booklet, “The Care 
of Lovely Garments” (a ver- 
itable encyclopaedia of laun- 
dering information). A re- 
quest by mail will bring, pone 
rompt response. re 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. 36-D, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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